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For—SPEED, ACCURACY 
EASE OF WRITING 


the Fountain Pen is BEST. Expert Court 
Reporters say so: Commercial Stenog- 
raphers say so. 

The beginner should START 


RIGHT! Learn to write short- Dependable Ps 


hand from the first with 


Guarantee 


is guaranteed to be perfect in 


™Dependable Pex material and construction, and 


8 to last, with ordinary usage, for ten 


Guaranteed Ten Years. years. Any part of the pen (with the 
Selt-Filling exception of the gold pen point, which 


Never Leaks. 
or accident) will be replaced, free of charge, 


Dependable. a should it prove defective within ten years. Pens 


xchanged until one is found that suits the 


can be easily injured through carelessness 


may be ¢ 
hand; or, if we cannot please you, the pen may be 
returned any time within one month, and the full pur 


chase price will be refunded 


™ Dependable or ¥ used by Mr. Fred ow 7 a es 


the Miner Medal; John Gregg, 
Gregg Shorthand; and many others that know good pens. 
™ Dependable 8 is compact, self-filling; just what the name signifies — de- 
—_ aa ———= pendable! Filled in one-twentieth the time the dropper- 
filled pens require. Costs no more than old-style pens of similar quality — 
$2.50 up. Most popular size for shorthand use, No. 3 at $3. Free: Expert 
Efficiency Pointers. *’ 


(Special proposition to teachers and schoolmen) 


iT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST. 
FOR EFFICIENCY’S SAKE, ORDER TODAY! 


THE DEPENDABLE FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
1519 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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A Lecture to Myself 


By Ernest W. Crockett, Liverpool, England, Winner of the English Junior Shorthand 
Championship, 1912 


Last month we published a report of the winning of the English Junior 
Shorthand Championship Cup by Mr. Ernest W. Crockett of Liverpool. Mr. 


Crockett was the only writer of Gregg Shorthand in a fi 


eld of twenty-five 


contestants, and his transcriptions on all tests had LESS THAN ONE PER 
CENT ERRORS. This letter written by him to his teacher, Mr. Joseph 
Jakeman, Gregg Shorthand Institute, Liverpool, will be of interest to all 


ambitious writers.—Editor. 


HAT is the matter with my prog- 
W ress in shorthand speed? Just 

this: Nothing so much the matter 
with the speed, but everything the matter 
with the accuracy of the forms. Outlines for 
words that are familiar I can write rapidly 
and correctly, but I hesitate over words that 
are unfamiliar, then slap down anything 
and write straight on. Well, it is a good 
thing to get the habit of writing straight 
on, but it can be carried too far. I have 
carried it too far; so far that now I fail 
to make a strong enough effort to write the 
correct forms for difficult words. In other 
words, I have acquired bad habits of writ- 
ing, and before I push my speed any 
higher I must eliminate these bad habits 
and form good ones. When I have ac- 
quired an accurate style, I may push my 
speed higher and my notes then will be 
legible even when written at a great speed. 
Meanwhile, I must work to improve my 
forms and the execution of them. 

In the first place I must increase the 
stock of words which I can write straight 
off like simple words or wordsigns. I 
must enlarge my writing vocabulary. 
Next, I must develop the word-building 
faculty—the ability to construct promptly 
the shorthand forms for new or unfamiliar 
words without perceptible loss of speed. 

To accomplish this I have formulated a 
new scheme of practice which briefly is as 
follows: 


1. To leave speed work, to a very large 
extent, alone until I have acquired good 
habits of writing. 


2. To practice copying from plates in 
the magazine, writing for a number of 
lines any word, phrase, or series of words, 
which I cannot execute with facility. 


8. Todo a lot of work on the Principle 
and Phrase Letters of Gregg Speed Prac- 
tice with a view to the acquisition of the 
word-building faculty. 


4. To devote a few minutes every day 
to figure drills—making good figures— 
with a view to increasing control of the 


hand. 


5. To practice on wordsigns, phrases 
and vocabulary words at a good speed, but 
not at too high a speed to prevent good 
outlines—at the present moment not more 
than 160 words per minute. In this prac- 
tice to include the words which I have 
added to my writing vocabulary. 


6. To “take” only one piece per week 
for purposes of transcript, at the highest 
speed that is compatible with forms that 
can be read without hesitation. 


I feel sure that if I carry out this pro- 
gram I shall attain what I am working 
for—two hundred words per minute on 
solid matter. Without it I do not believe it 
possible to reach that goal. 


Copyright, 1912, by the Gregg Publishing Company 
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Mr. Swem Makes a Record of 268 
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Words Per Minute in the 


Speed Contest of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, New York, August 22 
Reported By Rupert P. SoRelle 


WENTY-FIVE of the  speediest 

shorthand writers the world has 

ever produced were gathered in the 
“Della Robbia’” (long O in “Robbia,” 
please ) of the Vanderbilt Hotel 
promptly at the hour designated for the 
contest for the _ short- 
hand championship of 
the world. 

All of the former 
champions were there 
ready to fight for the 
premier shorthand title 
of the world, nerved to 
make the battle of their 


room 


lives to regain lost 
honors or to achieve 
new ones. New con 
testants looked wonder- 
ingly and admiringly 
for the first time into 
the faces of experts 
whose fame is known 
throughout the world, 


trying to search out the 
secret of their success. 

The air tense 
with excitement — and, 
incidentally, as hot as a 
Turkish bath—as Chairman Kimball be 
gan to read off the names of the contest- 
ants in the order that they were to be 
seated. Choice of places at the table was 
given in the order in which the contest- 
ants had entered the contest. 

The champion of last year, Mr. Behrin, 
was given the first choice, and when his 


was 
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name was called he was greeted with 
hearty applause. Mr. Swem’s name was 
called next, and when he arose to take his 
place he was given an ovation. His splendid 
records of last year, his youth, and his 
modest, unassuming manner had drawn 
to him host of ad- 
mirers. The names of 
Wood, Marshall, Car- 
son, Smart and _ Bot- 
tome were read in quick 
succession, and _ these 
famous writers were all 
given a rousing wel- 
come by contestants and 
spectators. Mr. Bot- 
tome, the champion of 
1909, who had com- 
pletely won the hearts 
of all by his skill and 
thorough sportsmanship 
in previous contests, 
was given a particular 
ly long round of ap- 
plause. The only Eng- 
lish competitor, Mr. 
William F. Smart, of 
London, whose fame as 
a brilliant writer had 


a 


SWEM 


already preceded him, was greeted in a man- 


ican spirit of hospitality. 


1er that revealed the unmistakable Amer- 
Nearly all of 





the contestants of last year were present. 
The many friends of Miss Salome L. Tarr 
were greatly disappointed that she was 
unable to enter the contest on account of 


her work for Governor Wilson. 


Detailed Results of the Championship Shorthand Speed Contest 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
New York, August 20-23, 1912 


NAMI System 


1 Nathan Behrin I. Pitman 


BD Jeme DD. CORBSR <cccccces **Success”” 
3 Charles L. Swem........ Gregg 
t Clyde H. Marshall....... “Success” 
5 Willard B. Bottome ..... Graham 
6 Nellie M. Wood......... I. Pitman 


N ber of Errors : *erce . 
— . = — — \* —_—- Ex perience 
By) 15 17 97.3 8 years 
+4 22 53 96.7 8 years 
50 39 64 95.7 4 years 
42 60 70 95.3 14 years 
70 16 49 943 18 years 
85 103 120 91.5 20 years 


*Seven words over were dictated, making the average 281.4 
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The Preliminary Tests Begin 

With all seated, preliminary readings 
were given to afford the contestants an 
opportunity to “tune up” for the terrific- 
ally hot pace that was to follow—and hot 
pace it was. Two hundred and eighty 
words per minute means writing exactly 
four and two-thirds words per second 
every second of the time for five minutes. 
After the dictation begins there is not a 
breathing Spot till the end is reached. The 
words come in a steady stream at a nerve- 
racking speed. 

The first reading was from a learned 
essay on the subject of life insurance which 
abounded in such expressions as “contra- 
distinction,” “conservatively,” “correla- 
tives,” “emoluments,” “beneficiaries” and 
numerous other equilibrium upsetters. It 
was read at 150 words per minute, and 
read well, as were all the tests. That 
was the one redeeming feature of the hard 
conditions under which the writers 
worked. 

The 175 word per minute “prelimi- 
nary” was from an address delivered at 
a meeting of the National Association of 
Stationary Engineers. Some of the 
verbal snares laid to catch flying pen 
points in this take were “economical and 
uneconomical work of the steam engineer,” 
“creature of drudgery,” “drinking in the 
facts of rough experience,” “electrical re- 
frigeration,” and when the speaker first 
“took umbrage or offense’ several pens 
were seen to stagger hopelessly, almost 
despairingly. This “take” was dictated 
by Mr. Eldridge, and he ruthlessly hurled 
whole assemblages of technical words at 
the helpless writers enbloc. How many 
survived the shock is not yet known. 


The Championship Dictations 


It was thé @m@mounced that the next 
dictation wot be the first of the cham- 
pionshipwéries—200 words per minute for 
five, minutes. The selection was from a 
lecture by J. G. Holland. It was not 
seasy; it was not hard; but it was dif- 
nt. It was in a “style” that put many 
f the writers to the test of their lives. 
fen so great a writer as Mr. Behrin 
d he “broke” badly on it. Its inten- 
siveness put a heavy strain on concentra- 
tion. Analyzed carefully, the words were 
not difficult; but the matter was written 


in that peculiar style that makes neces- 
sary to accurate reading the most distinct 
execution of every outline. On this take 
Mr. Behrin made 58 errors, Mr. Bottome 
70, Miss Wood (who holds the Adams 
Trophy for accuracy) 85, and Mr. Swem 
but 50. 

The next test was a jury charge given 
at 240 words per minute. It was evi- 
dent from the struggle that many were 
making to get down the flying words that 
the casualties would be great; and it was 
equally evident that the finished court re- 
porters like Bottome, Marshall, Behrin 
and Carson—whose daily work is on this 
kind of matter—were perfectly at home 
and would have a great advantage. Still 
it was seen that even so experienced and 
seasoned a reporter and contestant as Miss 
Wood was visibly nervous and had to 
struggle hard to put the words down. But 
she was far from being alone in this. 


A Surprising Announcement 


Before the 280-word court testimony 
test was read the dictator made the rather 
surprising announcement that all such ex- 
pressions as “hadn't,” “didn’t,” “wasn’t,” 
“wouldn't,” “couldn’t’—in other words, 
contractions of “not’—had been elim- 
inated. The announcement was fervently 
applauded by Pitmanic writers, Miss 
Wood accepting it with gleeful satisfac- 
tion. It was the failure to distinguish 
between such terms as “didn’t” and “did 
not,” “hadn't” and “had not” that was 
responsible for many of the errors of the 
Pitmanic writers in former contests. This 
declaration was not only a violation of the 
previous conditions of the contest, but was 
also manifestly unfair to those contest- 
ants who make positive distinctions in such 
expressions. Since nearly all reporters 
use the same form for both the contrac- 
tion and the full words, it eliminated abso- 
lutely any doubt on these points. In the 
everyday work of reporting, whether the 
witness said “didn’t” or “did not” is im- 
material, but in a speed contest which is 
intended to demonstrate the ability of the 
writers to reproduce the matter with fidel- 
ity, they should be given no assistance of 
this kind. It was admitted by fair- 
minded writers of all systems that condi- 
tions should not have been changed. If 
the rule were extended to exclude im- 
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material errors, the whole object of trying 
to maintain absolute accuracy would be 
defeated. The object in the speed con- 
tests is not to make the best report, but 
to make the most accurate report of what 
was actually dictated at given speeds. 


How the Writers Worked 


It was interesting to study the different 
methods of the writers as they wrote. 
There were almost as many different styles 
as there were writers. Fountain pens, dip 
pens and pencils all found advocates. Mr. 
Bottome, Mr. Swem and Miss Wood all 
use fountain pens. Mr. Carson, Mr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. Carson use dip pens. 

Mr. Behrin sticks to the pencil and 
wields it with wonderful effectiveness. 
His execution is marvelous—flexible, lithe 
and amazingly rapid. He is superhuman- 
ly cool. He gives the impression of 
boundless reserve power. He is appar- 
ently nerveless. Thoroughness in every- 
thing is one of his strongest character- 
istics. This trait was strikingly illustrated 
in his transcribing. His typist recopied 
page after page in order that each page 
should be clean and errorless so far as he 
could make it. Whenever he changed a 
word it necessitated the copying of the 
entire page. 

Mr. Bottome and Mr. Marshall are the 
two finished writers of the group of former 
champions. The art of shorthand writing 
is to them as that of music to the master 
musician. They are masters of their sys- 
tems; masters of execution. Movement to 
them is a fine art—they represent the 
superlative in perfect control, perfect 
poise, perfect co-ordination. 

Miss Wood's style is erratic. Her pen 
wavers here and flies with incredible 
swiftness there. It is a style all her own. 
It possesses the characteristics of strong 
individuality, and for her it is tremendous- 
ly effective. 

Carson is of the cool, imperturbable 
temperament. He writes full outlines— 
“lengthy” outlines he calls them—but he 
writes as though he were at play. Noth- 
ing apparently disturbs him; he is the 
exact synonym for nonchalance. 

Mr. Swem gets his face right down into 
his notebook. He knows just how much 
clearance there should be between his 
glasses and the barrel of his pen. It is 


not a graceful position, and sometimes his 
calculations go awry, and his pen barrel 
comes in contact with glasses. Whether 
he would defend this position or not is a 
question. He may take the ground that 
with head bent forward better brain work 
can be done, that greater concentration 
may be obtained. It is the position as- 
sumed by profound thinkers. 

Mr. Smart writes with a fountain pen, 
and with amazing swiftness. Before he 
became a shorthand writer he was the 
champion longhand speed writer of the 
world. He holds a record for writing 
seventy-five words per minute in long- 
hand. 

In watching the writers during the dif- 
ferent dictations it was interesting to note 
the comparative compactness of the notes. 
In the 200-word take, Mr. Bottome was 
the first to turn a page, turning at about 
the time Mr. Swem finished his first col- 
umn. Mr. Behrin was next to turn a page, 
and Mr. Swem finished his first page at 
about the time Mr. Bottome turned the 
second. In the 240-word take Mr. Bot- 
tome again led by turning the first page— 
at about the time Mr. Swem finished fits 
first column. Mr. Behrin finished his first 
page just after Swem filled the first col- 
umn. During all of the takes practically 
the same proportionate compactness of 
writing was maintained. 


How the Matter Was Transcribed 


Immediately after the dictations had 
been given, the writers were escorted by 
Mr. Kimball to his offices, where type- 
writing machines and operators were pro- 
vided, the Remington and Underwood or- 
ganizations having very courteously fur- 
nished both typists and machines. Assign- 
ment of operators wa¢ made so that, as far 
as possible, the typist would be a writer 
of a different system from that used by 
the contestant. Mr. Behrim dietated his 
transcript to Miss Florence Wilsen, a 
Gregg writer, who won second place im the 
world’s typewriting championship Test) 
year. Mr. Bottome, a writer of the _- 
ham system, dictated to Miss Rose Fri 
the former typewriting champion and 
Pitmanic writer. Mr. Swem dictated 
Miss Bessie Friedman, a Pitmanic writer. 
Mr. Marshall dictated to Mr. Gus Trefz- 
ger, the amateur champion typist of the 
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world and a writer of Gregg shorthand; 
Mr. Carson dictated to Mr. Harold Smith, 
the well-known expert typewriter demon- 
strator and a writer of Gregg shorthand; 
Miss Wood dictated to Mr. Emil A. 
Trefzger, three times winner of the Eng- 
lish Typewriting Championship, and a 
writer of Gregg shorthand. Six hours 
was allowed for transcripts, and most of 
the contestants utilized the full time. The 
dictation was not begun until after two 
o'clock, and the contestants did not begin 
transcribing until nearly four, which was 
unfortunate, as it necessitated working 
long into the night to complete the work. 


Mr. Behrin's Errors in the 280 

Some of the errors made in the 280-word 
take by Mr. Behrin were: He omitted ‘‘to 
you”; he transcribed “‘do” for “work’’; he 
omitted “if you remember” and “any- 
thing”; he wrote “do you know” for “if 
you know,” and read “section” for “‘sec- 
ond.” “Country” was omitted altogether, 
and “had” read for “I do not.” But the 
supreme psychologic twist was recorded 
when he wrote “happened” instead of “‘at 
all.” Those who are familiar with Pit- 
manic shorthand know that “happen” is a 
half-length “‘p’’ with a final n-hook, and 
that “at all” is a “‘t’’ with an initial l-hook. 
How these various hooks become mis- 
placed is one of the tragedies of geomet- 
rical shorthand. 


Mr. Swem's Records 

In the 280-word “take” Mr. Swem es- 
tablished a record of 268 net words per 
minute—only one word per minute below 
the former world’s record made by Mr. 
Bottome, a writer of 18 years’ experience, 
in the 1909 contest. On the jury charge 
he wrote 232 net words per minute, and 
on the solid matter 190 words. His ac- 
curacy on the three tests was 95.7% per- 
fect. He now holds speed certificates 
from the National Shorthand Reporters’ 


AS 
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Association for the following speeds: 192 
words per minute on the 200 test; 237 
words per minute on the 240 test, and 
268 words per minute on the 280. That 
a boy of his age and experience (less 
than four years), who never reported a 
day in court in his life, was able to make 
records so brilliant has astonished the 
entire shorthand world. And he has by 
no means reached the limit of his possi- 
bilities. After the was sur 
rounded by the most eminent reporters 
and writers in the country and warmly 
congratulated on his splendid achieve- 
ments. 

After the contest the distinguished re- 
porter, Mr. Robert S. Taylor, Chairman 
of the Standardization Committee, said 
that he was gratified to notice the wonder- 
ful improvement made in the appearance 
of the style of shorthand written by the 
contestants as compared with that of a few 
years ago. He attributed this improve- 
ment to the interest taken in the contests 
and to the attention directed to the im 
portance of accuracy by the mistakes 
made in former years. The standard now 
is higher than ever before, and it would 
be extremely difficult for anyone but an 
experienced contestant to equal the records 
made by the top notchers. 


contest he 


The Speed Committee 

The Speed Committee was composed 
of the following members: 

J. N. Kimball, New York (Munson), 
Chairman. 

George A. McBride, Philadelphia (lI. 
Pitman ). 

E. H. Eldridge, Boston (‘‘Success’’). 

Walter M. Scott, Lima, Ohio (Graham). 

J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del. (B. 
Pitman). 

Madison L. Davis, Charleston, W. Va. 
(Pitmanic). 

H. M. Wood, New York (Pitmanic). 


k - 


Official Report of Speed Contest Committee 


FTER a preliminary announcement 
A concerning the finances of the 

speed committee, the report con- 
tinued as follows: 


Between twenty and thirty writers en- 
rolled with us, a number of whom with- 


drew either before or after the readings, 
as was their right. Of those who re- 
mained, five qualified within the neces 
sary ten per cent rule, as follows: 

Mr. Bottome made seventy errors at 
the 200 per minute reading, forty-six at 
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the 240 reading, and eighty-nine at the 
280 reading, or 93, 96.2 and 93.7, re- 
spectively, an average of 94.3 of accuracy. 

Mr. Marshall made forty-two errors on 
the 200 reading, sixty on the 240 read- 
ing, and seventy on the 280 reading, or 
95.8, 95 and 95, respectively, an average 
of 95.3 of accuracy. 

Mr. Swem made fifty errors on the 200 
reading, thirty-nine on the 240 reading, 
and sixty-four on the 280 reading, or 95, 
96.8 and 95.4, respectively, an average of 
95.7 of accuracy. 

Mr. Carson made forty-four errors on 
the 200 reading, twenty-two on the 240 
reading, and fifty-three on the 280 read- 
ing, or 95.6, 98.2 and 96.2, respectively, 
an average of 96.7 of accuracy. 

Mr. Behrin made fifty-eight errors on 
the 200 reading, fifteen on the 240 read- 
ing, and seventeen on the 280 reading, or 
94.2, 98.8 and 98.8, respectively, an aver- 
age of 97.3. 

To Mr. Behrin, therefore, we award the 
cup for another year. 

Mr. Behrin also broke the record pre- 
viously held by Mr. Bottome and won by 
him at the Denver meeting, by writing 
278 words per minute—Mr. Bottome’s 
record being 269. Mr. Carson also ex- 
ceeded Mr. Bottome’s record by a small 
margin. 
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Mr. Behrin’s accuracy test of 98.8 per 
cent on the 280 reading is also a record. 
Fourteen hundred and seven words were 
read on the 280 test. 

Your committee wishes to call the at- 
tention of the Association to the fact that 
the Underwood Typewriter Company and 
the Remington Typewriter Company of 
this city supplied operators for each con- 
testant, and machines as well—the opera- 
tors being probably the most rapid that 
could possibly be gathered together not 
only in this country but in the world, and 
we would ask that a vote of thanks be 
given to each of these companies, and that 
the Secretary be instructed to inform them 
of the fact. 

(Signed ) 
J. N. Kimpatt, Chairman. 
E. H. Evpripee, Secretary. 

Two days after the official report was 
given out for publication, the committee, 
upon re-examining Miss Wood's paper 
at her request, discovered that she had 
qualified. The following are the figures 
as given out by the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. J. N. Kimball: 

Miss Wood made eighty-five errors on 
the 200 per minute reading, 103 at the 
240 reading, and 120 at the 280 reading, 
or 91.5, 91.4 and 91.5, an average of 91.5 
of accuracy. 


@ 


Convention of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
Held in New York City, August 19 to 23, 1912 


New Officers 


President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary: E. 
Treasurer: 


H. Eldridge, 


Charles W. Reitler, Denver, Colo. 
Willard B. Bottome, New York. 
Boston, 
George A. McBride, Philadelphia. 

E. M. Williams, Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles H. Requa, 


Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gordon L. Elliott, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Executive Board: 

4 he convention which was held at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, 
was one of the most successful in 

the history of the organization. The 

papers and discussions were of an un- 
usually high order of excellence, and the 
attendance exceeded that of any previous 
meeting. From first to last there was ab- 
solute harmony and good feeling. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded President 
Charles H. Roberts for the admirable way 





in which he presided, and for the work 
accomplished during his administration. 
The Committee on Demonstration received 
a great deal of enthusiastic commendation 
from all those who had the privilege of 
inspecting the exhibits. 

Limitations of space preclude more ex- 
tended notice at this time, and we must 
therefore hold over the report until the 
October number. 
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The Stenographer and the Merger 
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The Stenographer and the Merger—IlIlI 
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The Stenographer and the Merger—IV 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Report of the Shorthand and High School Sections of the 
National Teachers’ Federation 
Spokane, Wash., July 15-18 
(Continued from the August number) 


the subject of a paper read by 
Mr. S. A. Moran, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Mr. Moran dwelt particularly 
on the importance of correct training of 
the young people who come to our schools. 

One of the most interesting and prac- 
tical talks of the Convention was given by 
Mr. E. B. Moore, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, on the sub- 
ject, “How to Maintain 
Interest by Tests, Exam- 
inations, and Prizes.” Mr. 
Moore’s paper was so re- 
plete with helpful sugges- 
tions that we hope to be 
able to publish the paper 
in full in some future num- 
ber of the magazine. Among other good 
things, Mr. Moore said: 

The more frequently students are given tests 
or examinations, the less they are affected by 
them and the more benefit they gain from them. 

Students can be taught to look forward to 
with pleasure and actually enjoy tests and ex- 
aminations. They must be thoroughly trained; 
they must have confidence in their ability; they 
must be made to know what they can do and 
know it wey Then the test or examina- 
tion will have little terror for the most timid. 

The only embarrassment a test or examina- 
tion ever caused me was induced by the fact 
that I didn’t know whether I could measure up 
to the requirements—whether I could “pass.” I 
lacked confidence. I had the idea the teacher 
was trying to fail me. And before you can 
make your tests and examinations interesting 
and helpful you must get the idea of “fail” out 
of the minds of your students. Fill them with 
confidence instead. When the mind is com- 
pletely filled with positiveness or confidence, 
there is no room for nervousness, doubt or hesi- 
tation. Then just remember that the purpose 
of an examination or test is not to fail stu- 
dents—it is to help develop them. 


aA hes Man Behind the Gun,” was 





Mary E. Cuerry 


In discussing Mr. Moore’s paper, Miss 
Mary Bowman of Corvallis, Oregon, said: 

In order to maintain interest by tests and 
examinations, thoroughness is the greatest fac- 
tor. Review of a series of results or of an en- 
tire subject is the greatest means of making 
the class see the y of truth in better per- 
spective. A review which requires a few min- 
utes of the recitation time each day should be 
carried on. In this way the straggling points 


may be gathered up. In the study of short- 
hand, oral tests on the principles and drills in 
the syllables of the outlines should be given fre- 
quently; in fact, daily. In this way the mind 
is trained to act quickly. Much stress should 
be laid on principles and rules. If the student 
understands the rule and is able to form the 
outline in his mind, the hand will have little 
difficulty in executing the stroke. It is all a 
matter of thinking quickly. In order to get 
the best work from students, tests and examina- 
tions should be incidental and unannounced, and 
their sole aim should be to reinforce the teach- 
ing and to develop the pupil. When examina- 
tions come unheralded, the student will always 
be prepared; he will remember in his daily work 
that an examination may come the next day or 
the next week, and thus be impelled to make 
provision for that occasion. e will 

and organize his knowledge so that he can use 
it when the day of tests arrives. He will not 
be absent from school on flimsy pretext, because 
he knows that each day’s knowledge means a 
link in the chain which is to hold him u ex- 
amination day. The tendency of teachers to 
use the coming examinations as a whip or spur 
is a misfortune for the teacher and a wrong to 
the pupil. Each day’s work should be done so 
thoroughly that the pupils cannot be taken off 
their guard when the test is given. The abili 
to render service at short notice should be cul- 
tivated in school life. Students who are inter- 
ested in their daily work do not fear examina- 
tions. The whole secret, then, lies in prepara- 
tion and daily review. 


“How to Introduce a Student to the 
Study of Shorthand,” a subject which al- 
ways furnishes plenty of material for in- 
teresting discussions, was 
admirably treated by Miss 
Lora L. Bowman, Tacoma, 
Washington. Miss Bow- 
man laid great stress on 
the early stages of short- 
hand work. “It is the 
early discipline,” she said, 
“the earnest labor, the ef- 
fort, the preparation, that 
makes the valuable man or woman.” This 
is particularly true with shorthand. The 
critical time in a student’s career is not 
when he reaches dictation or the model 
office, but when he opened his text-book at 
the first lesson. 


In explaining the first lesson, there are two 
extremes to guard against, and they are: ex- 
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plaining too much and explaining too little. It 
is a mistake to give an elaborate painstaking ex- 

lanation of the first lesson before the student 
as looked inside of the text-book. He doesn’t 
fully comprehend what you are talking about, 
he doesn’t remember what you say, it all has a 
tendency to confuse him. The better plan is to 
take the steps separately and slowly, giving him 
the work in reasonable stints, and let him do 
some thinking for himself. The — rendered 
should be the least possible to enable the stu- 
dent to do his own work. Aim in the outset to 
cultivate an independence in study—not a de- 
pendence on the teacher. 


Miss Bowman’s paper was discussed by 
Mr. Crumley, Mr. Gurtler, Mr. Coppedge, 
Miss Pryor, Mrs. Counselman, and others. 

In discussing the sub- 
ject, “How to Plan 
Advanced Typewriting 
Course to Get the Best 
Results,” Mr. Wm. F. 
Ruegsegger of Kalispell, 
Mont., emphasized the 
importance of having 
better trained and more 
expert teachers at the 
head of our typewriting departments. To 
quote from his remarks: 

Let me say that when business college man- 
agers come to realize that it is as necessary to 
have an expert at the head of the typewriting 
department, —s as large a salary as the 
expert at the head of the shorthand department, 
then the time will have arrived when it will 
not be necessary to graduate our students at a 
net speed of 30, 40 or 50 words per minute, but 
we can-graduate them at twice that speed. 


Mr. Ruegsegger also emphasized the 
importance of collecting matter from busi- 
ness offices to be used with our typewrit- 
ing classes. He suggested that: 

Our students should be given the same sub- 
ject matter that will ultimately be given to 
them in the office. Then let it be drilled upon 
and drilled = for accuracy and speed. By 
the time you have drilled them on subject mat- 
ter that is being used in six or seven different 


offices, yeu will have a class of young people 
that will not live in fear of that terrible first 


week’s work in the office and the employer will 
not have to lie awake nights wishing he had that 
new stenographer “broken in.” 

Mr. M. Lewis, Wenatchee, Washington, 
then told the teachers “How to Teach 
Shorthand and Typewriting to the Coun- 
try Students.” Mr. Lewis said: 

I hope that the instruction in shorthand and 
typewriting given in our country schools does 
not differ fn essentials from the best and most 
up-to-date work done in the city commercial 
schools, I am convinced, however, that a coun- 
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try school expects and demands more of its 
teachers and managers. The school manager or 
teacher must know how to remedy the troubles 
that come to the best regulated machinery when 
in constant service. 

If we are to have the best work accomplished, 
the teachers must understand touch typewrit- 
ing and be typists themselves. They must be 
able to go into the typewriting room and see at 
a glance whether or not the students are work- 
ing with a correct touch as well as writing ac- 
curately, and must be capable of sitting down 
in the students’ places and showing them how 
it should be done: this is effective criticism— 
the kind that the student cannot get around. 

One of the most important things to remem- 
ber in training students who will be employed 
by local business men, is to so train them that 
the shorthand outlines for the vocabulary that 
they will necessarily use will be firmly fixed in 
their minds. For instance, we in Wenatchee 
raise apples—the best in the world—therefore 
our students should be familiar with all the 
names of the various varieties of apples, plums, 
pears, cherries, peaches, apricots, berries, 
grapes, etc. They should be able to write, with- 
out hesitation, the outline for any of these 
names, and also be able to spell them cor- 
rectly. Mr. Lewis said that students in the 
West should also be familiar with Indian names 
which play so important a part in the nomen- 
clature of the West. He said that the first hour 
of a student’s work in the business office was 
perhaps the most critical. 


After paying a high tribute to Mr. 
Lewis and his school, Mrs. Frances Effin- 
ger-Raymond read an interesting paper on 
“How to Teach Business English in the 
Business College.” 

Mrs. Raymond’s paper was discussed by 
Mr. Brecheen, Mrs. Counselman, Mr. Mc- 
Tavish and Mr. Hagar. 

Thursday's program was opened with 
an address by Mr. E. A. Bryan, President 
of the State College, 
Pullman, Washington. 
Mr. Bryan gave a schol- 
arly and historical re- 
view of the rise and 
progress of commercial 
education. Mr. Bryan 
commended commercial 
education as having 
reached a standard equal 
to any department of higher learning. He 
also complimented the teachers on their 
progress, and urged the private school 
managers to renewed energy for efficiency 
on their part. 

Mr. Bryan’s address was followed by a 
paper by Mr. H. M. Blair, of Spokane, on 
the subject, “How to Review Shorthand 
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Principles in Connection with Dictation 
Work.” Mr. Blair believes in constant re- 
view of the text-book until the student has 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the system. 
Among other things, he said: 

It has always been my aim in teaching ste- 
nography to be so thorough in the text-book 
work that the review of principles during’ the 
dictation work could be reduced to a minimum. 

One of the most successful methods of re- 
view I have ever used is to take the first ten 
minutes of the recitation period, or if the class 
be well prepared, five minutes for review, this 
review generally to be without special prepara- 
tion on the part of the pupil and to consist of 
review of principles, wordsigns and familiar 
phrases. I would carry this review from the be- 
ginning of the work in the text-book through 
the entire course. 

The next subject, “How and What Sub- 
jects to Teach in the Shorthand Depart- 
ment,” was ably handled by Mr. J. C. Mc- 
Tavish, of Edmonton, Canada. Mr. Mc- 
Tavish said in part: 

We have in most cases to fit yours people 
for practical office work. They don’t want to 
spend much time with us. 
They often do not wish, or 
cannot afford to spend more 
than half the time they need. 
We teach them Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Spelling, Pen- 
manship, Office Practice, En- 
glish and Correspondence. 
The first two of these are 
usually given a great deal of 
attention. But I often feel 
that though instruction may 
be absolutely thorough so far 
as shorthand and typewriting are concerned, 
there are still some weaknesses in our work. 

Besides regular and definite instruction along 
this line, I do not know of anything more im- 
portant than the habit of reading. Most of 
our young people don’t read at all. I asked a 
class of young men not long ago what they 
read and found that only one of them read any- 
thing at all outside the sporting news in the 
daily paper and that one amused us with the 
information, given in all seriousness, that in 
addition to the sports he read the joke page 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. i suggest 
that each school should be provided with a 
library or reading-room containing books and 
periodicals dealing with business subjects. 

The teacher should be so well acquainted with 
books himself that he can arouse among his stu- 
dents a proper interest and enthusiasm in this 
study. Lam convinced that most stenographers 
who fail at all, do fail because of their limited 
knowledge of English, and it is only by eaten- 
sive reading of good literature that such knowl- 
edge can be gained. 

We find another problem confronting us at 
the end of our course. I refer to Office Train- 
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ing. I do not say it should be at the end, but 
that is where it is generally placed if used at 
all. Before students leave school, there are 
many things they must learn which they do not 
get in the ordinary shorthand course, and as 
many of our young people leave us too soon, I 
would introduce this special work whenever 
they are able to do good typewriting and take 
dictation correctly, even if it be slowly. 


Another interesting paper on the sub- 
ject, “To What Extent is the Office Prac- 
tice Practical for the High School,” was 
read before the business teachers by Mr. 
V. E. Madray, of Butte, Montana. Mr. 
Madray does not believe in too much busi- 
ness practice, and is inclined to place 
theory before practice. In describing his 
plan of handling business practice in the 
high school, Mr. Madray said: 

I believe that we can cover most of the com- 
mercial papers and meet the demands of the 
business office by giving only two months of 
drill work in the offices. I have posted a bulle- 
tin board in the class room, giving the prices of 
grain, stock, etc. I formulated rules that the 
student must trade with every student in the 
class, and handle every article given on the mar- 
ket. He must make a record of his transactions 
every day. Each day there would be a change 
in the prices given on the market. The stu- 
dents used the college currency in connection 
with the transactions. They had permission to 
give their notes, exchange merchandise for stock 
or grain. This work was not cut and dried. It 
had life to it. In handling the papers, it is all 
planned on the imaginary line. In this case 
they did not have a transaction until they had 
bought or sold something. I remember one of 
the students cornered sheep and that one inci- 
dent opened the eyes of the rest of the stu- 
dents. They laid plans and tried to devise 
schemes whereby they could get hold of the 
article that had been cornered. 

In this plan we had various price lists be- 
cause some of the students were clever sales- 
men and others were not.. They were easily 
trapped if they did not handle everything on 
the market. When they completed their trans- 
actions, they proceeded to close out their books 
and render statements showing profit, loss, re- 
sources and liabilities. When we started this 
work, the students were not allowed to have 
their books as a reference. They were com- 
pelled to go through the work merely from the 
knowledge they had gained in the course of 
bookkeeping. 

The last number on the program was an 
instructive talk on “The Phonograph in 
the Business College,” by Mr. A. E. Kane, 
of Spokane. Mr. Kane’s talk was very in- 
teresting and practical, and was supple- 
mented by a practical demonstration show- 
ing how he used the phonograph in connec- 
tion with his reporting work. 
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COME Learner and 
His Problems 


ment of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
a +: R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 





To the Beginner 


E should like to shake hands with 
every young man and every 
young woman who is beginning 

the study of shorthand and typewriting, 
and to talk to them about their work and 
aspirations. But as this is impossible, we 
must content ourselves with doing what we 
can to aid them through this department of 
the magazine. 

At the beginning, let us extend to you 
our hearty congratulations. Upon what, 
you may ask. Well, we think you are to 
be congratulated on many things. 

First, you are to be congratulated upon 
having decided to take up the study of so 
useful an art as shorthand, which has in 
it immense possibilities not only of prac- 
tical service but of increase in mental cul- 
ture and increase in mental activity. 

Second, you are to be congratulated 
upon being so fortunate as to begin the 
study at a time when the art has been shorn 
of much of the “perplexities, complexities 
and eccentricities” that formerly surround- 
ed it, and which made its acquirement a 
task requiring indomitable perseverance 
and much mental and physical drudgery. 

Third, you are to be congratulated upon 
beginning the study at a time when the 
teaching of it has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. 

Fourth, you are to be congratulated 
upon beginning the study at a time when 
there is an increasing demand in all lines 
of work for efficient and well-qualified 
stenographers. 

Fifth, you are to be congratulated upon 
having this magazine and other publica- 
tions to aid you in perfecting your knowl- 
edge in the shortest possible time, and to 
enable you to keep abreast of all advances 
in the art or in business methods. 


Sixth, you are to be congratulated upon 
beginning the study at a time when the 
remarkable achievements of many writers 
of the system you are studying will be an 
inspiration to you to do good work in 
school, so that you may achieve like re- 
sults. What others have done, you may 
be able to do. 

There are many other things upon which 
you are to be congratulated, but those we 
have given will be sufficient for the present. 


Cultural Value of Shorthand 


Perhaps you may have wondered at the 
expression “increase in mental culture,” 
and still more at the expression “increase 
in mental activity.” Speaking of the cul- 
tural value of shorthand, an eminent 
teacher said: “As shorthand is essentially 
a new language, or an old language written 
in a new way, the cultural value of this 
subject is broad because the very essence 
of sounds and structure must be gone into; 
and for its successful application an abso- 
lute knowledge of phrasing, paragraphing, 
punctuation and spelling must be acquired. 
The business man is willing to pay the 
largest salary to the stenographer who can 
cover up his multiple of rhetorical sins by 
putting his ideas into good form and good 
English for him.” 

In future issues of this magazine, you 
will find articles explaining how short- 
hand can be made of great value as an 
aid to higher mental culture. 


Shorthand Increases Mental Activity 


It is not always understood that the 
practice of shorthand is equivalent to in- 
creased mental activity, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact. If you consider for a moment 
the mental and physical operations in- 
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volved in rapid shorthand writing, you 
will realize that the practice of it must 
necessarily quicken the thinking processes 
and develop concentration of mind. A 
keen analytical writer on this subject has 
said: 

“There are at least five distinct mental 
operations carried on continuously during 
verbatim reporting: 

“First, there is the sensation of sound 
received by the ear. 

“Second, there is the perception by the 
brain of the word uttered—practically 
simultaneously with the sensation of hear- 
ing in the case of a distinct speaker, but 
often delayed a large fraction of a second 
when a speaker drops his voice, or a wit- 
ness in court has a foreign accent. 

“Third, the stenographer must analyze 
the structure of all the less common words 
in the sentence, all except the stock words 
or phrases, which he writes by a practical, 
automatic habit. 

“Fourth, these relatively uncommon 
words must be put on paper according to 
the principles of the system employed. 
This one operation involves many subor- 
dinate and infinitely swift efforts of recol- 
lection, association and decision. 

“Fifth, all these mental operations are 
carried on while the pen or pencil is from 
two or three words to an entire sentence 
behind the speaker—this, of course, in 
rapid speaking—thereby complicating the 
situation by compelling memory to keep 
pace with attention. In other words, while 
the scribe is writing the predicate of one 
sentence and analyzing an unfamiliar word 
in the subject of the next, he is at the 
same time giving his auditory attention to 
the predicate of the second sentence then 
being uttered by the speaker. This is im- 
possible to an untrained mind. The aver- 
age educated person cannot retain more 
than perhaps six or eight words of the 
exact phraseology of a speaker at one 
time. The competent stenographer can 
hold up ten, fifteen, twenty words or even 
more in his memory, while at the same 
time taxing his mind by the act of writing 
the words that preceded.” 


The Right Attitude 


It is of the greatest importance that 
you start with the right attitude towards 
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the study. Do not look upon shorthand 
as something that is hard or uninteresting. 
Quite the contrary, it is a subject full of 
fascination for the intelligent mind, and it 
has been studied as a valuable accomplish- 
ment by many of the greatest and the 
wisest men and women. At the preseni 
time, the newspapers are giving a great 
deal of publicity to the fact that one of 
the candidates for the presidency, Gover 
nor Woodrow Wilson, is a writer of short- 
hand and makes constant use of it in pre 
paring his speeches and magazine articles. 
Governor Wilson has stated that he wrote 
his “History of the American People” in 
shorthand before dictating it to a stenog- 
rapher, and recently in preparing his 
6,000-word speech of acceptance he first 
wrote the speech in shorthand and after- 
wards dictated it to. a young girl who 
writes the system you are studying. 

To have a mastery of the “lithe and 
noble art of shorthand,’ as Lord Rose- 
berry called it in his address to the Short- 
hand Congress, is something to be proud 
of as an accomplishment quite apart from 
its practical usefulness in a thousand ways. 

Make up your mind, then, to love short- 
hand, to find it a delightful recreation, an 
intellectual pleasure—and bend all your 
thoughts and energies toward a thorough 
mastery of it. A great teacher once said 
to his stfidents: “Give me your undivided 
attention for five minutes and you will 
learn more than in a half hour of partial 
attention.” So give to the directions and 
explanations of your teacher that “un- 
divided attention,” and put into the prac- 
tice of the exercises the greatest en- 
thusiasm and energy of which you are 
capable. 

The Lessons 


You will find the instruction given in 
the Manual very clear and easy to under- 
stand. There will be no trouble about 
understanding the explanations that are 
given, and there will be no trouble in 
acquiring skill in writing, if you do the 
necessary amount of practice work. 

The entire system is based upon the 
alphabet, which is explained in the first 
six lessons. While it would be possible to 
give the alphabet at once with the few 
words illustrating each letter, that plan 
would not give you sufficient drill on the 
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To Increase Your Writing Vocabulary 


Lesson III 
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various joinings to impress the forms 
thoroughly on your mind and give you suf- 
ficient skill and confidence in writing. 

You will recognize, therefore, that as 
these first six lessons are the foundation of 
the system, they should be studied with 
the greatest possible thoroughness. If 
you do not master them now, it will simply 
mean that your progress later will be 
slower than that of students who do study 
and practice the exercises in the right way, 
and you will have only yourself to blame 
for this. 

First impressions are “lasting,” there- 
fore get the right impression while going 
through the lessons, and make that im- 
pression vivid and lasting by intense, en- 
thusiastic practice. 


Why Repetition is Necessary 


There is another thought that comes in 
here. It is this: In the study of many 
subjects it is sufficient to understand a rule 
or principle, but this is not the case with 
shorthand. With shorthand you must 
know how the thing should be done, but 
you must also be able to do it rapidly and 
accurately. If you cannot write the forms 
rapidly and well, you will not be able to 
do high-class work, the kind of work that 
the business man demands nowadays. 

How can this ability to do rapid and ac- 
curate work be acquired? The answer is 
that it can be acquired in the same way 
that skill is acquired in doing anything, 
that is, by doing the same thing over and 
over again until the operation becomes 
automatic. Would you expect to become 
skilled in playing baseball by merely un- 
derstanding the game or by reading a book 
on the subject? Would you expect to be- 
come a skilled musician by going over the 
exercises two or three times? No! Well, 
then, why should you think that short- 
hand is an exception, and that when you 
understand how to write a word that is 
all that is necessary ? 

Bear in mind, too, that the facility you 
gain in writing any word adds to your 
skill in writing other words. Let us re- 
peat: every increase in skill in writing any 
word or phrase increases the skill in all 
your writing. Students are apt to say, 
after they have written a word once or 
twice, “Oh, I know that word and I am 
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not likely to meet it often anyway.” And 
that remark shows that they do not ap- 
preciate the real purpose or effect of the 
practice work they are asked to do. When 
you gain a higher degree of facility in 
writing any word or phrase, it has the 
effect of increasing the facility with which 
you can write any word or phrase in which 
the same combination of letters occurs. 


The Lesson Plates 


It is for this reason that we give addi- 
tional practice matter in the form of plates 
on. the lessons. The more words you write, 
the more rapid will be your progress 
towards actual note-taking. By reading 
and writing the matter in the plates, you 
will obtain a more thorough grasp of the 
rules and greater ease in executing the 
forms. 


Form Correct Habits 


The habits yuu are forming now, in the 
first weeks of study, will decide whether 
or not you are going to be a success or 
failure in the line of endeavor you have 
chosen. It is almost hopeless to expect 
that faulty methods of study, inaccurate 
and careless notes—leading to inaccurate 
and worthless transcripts—can be cor- 
rected at a later stage of the study. With 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand students the habits formed at 
the beginning of the study become perma- 


nent. 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question: You say (Manual, Par. 1) to write all 
words by sound. When one’s own pronuncia- 
tion of a word has always been different from 
that adopted by the writer of the Manual, which 
should I follow? E. g. “either.” 

When taking dictation from a person, should 
you write his words as he speaks them or as 
you would speak them? 

Answer: In the case of “either,” 
“neither,” we give the preference to “e” 
for the practical reason that the small 
circle is more easily made than the form 
for the diphthong “i.” Where the pro- 
nunciation is optional, we usually adopt 
the form that is more easily written. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that writers of the system in England 
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adopt forms for words like “schedule,” 
“lieutenant” (in which the pronunciation 
in England differs considerably from that 
which is generally used in this country) 
that differ from those used for the same 
words here. 

In answer to the other question: when 
a writer of shorthand adopts a form for 
a particular word and becomes thoroughly 
familiar with it, he automatically writes 
that form no matter how the word may be 
pronounced by the speaker or dictator. 

Question: In Gregg Writer, January, 1912, 
page 262, line 5, first phrase: Could this stand 
for either of the two phrases “in regard to such 
matters,” “in respect to such matters”? 

Answer: No; the form for “in respect 
to such matters” would have another “‘s.” 
Anaylze the forms by writing “in regard,” 
then “such matters; afterward write “‘in 
respect,” then “such matters,” and this 
point will be clear to you. 

Question: Is “of the” always indicated by 
proximity ? 

Answer:. No; we do not omit “of the” 
in phrases like “some of the men,” “some 
of the people,” “any of the men,” because 
such phrases might be read “some men,” 
“some people,” “any men.” The expedient 
of proximity to express “of the” is safe 
only between important words; thus, “the 
education (of the) people,” “the principles 
(of the) party,” “the existence (of the) 
contract,” “the preparation (of the) docu- 
ment.” 

Question: I do not understand the method 
followed in forming derivatives. When are the 
added letters joined or disjoined? Why is 
“nearest” written with “st” disjoined? 


Answer: There is some latitude allowed 
in forming derivatives of abbreviated 
words. The general practice is to dis- 
join the letter or letters that are added 
to the primitive form; thus 


( 

Key: Considerable, expectant, likeable, edu- 
cative, clearance. 

Where the abbreviated form for the 
primitive words is distinctive, it is un 
necessary to disjoin. In many words the 
presence of a sharp angle, the absence 
of a vowel between consonants that cannot 
be sounded together without a connecting 
vowel, or the fullness of the abbreviated 
form, render the word so distinctive, so 
unmistakable, that it is unnecessary to dis- 
join. For instance, “ans” is very sugges 
tive of “answer, while the presence of a 
sharp angle before the affix form for 
“able,” and the absence of a connective 
vowel, leave no possible doubt as to the 
meaning of the form. Nor could there be 
any doubt about the word “suggestive,” 
used in the last sentence, if the “v’”’ is 
joined for “‘ive.”’ 

The list of derivatives given in the 
June and July issues will be found very 
helpful, if studied systematically. 

As to “nearest”: where the primitive 
word ends with a reversed circle we dis- 
join the letter or letters added to form 
the derivative, thus 


( 


Key: Nearer, nearest, dearer, dearest, mail- 
able. 


@ 








—Dr. Abbott. 


| HAVE A PURPOSE 


HAVE a purpose in life and stick to it. Be sure that you're right—that 

the purpose is worth your effort, that to win is just the thing, and then 
stick. Live plain, be honest and work hard. Steady work and plain food 
will keep a man in the path of rectitude when sermons fail, and contribute not 
a little to his success. The brain cannot do its best work when sprinkled 
with the ashes of a dissolute, ill-directed life. Be sure you're right, then stick. 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A's Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’ which will appear the following 
month. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate. 
and your name will appear in the published hst of mem 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only for the cur 
rent month. 

The O. G. A. is a select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for ““theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


About the “O. G. A.” 


HE many ‘specimens of beautifully 
I written shorthand that we get 
from our correspondents and the 
interest that has been taken in the “Plate- 
writing Exercises” have suggested that 
these writers of béautiful shorthand 
should be drawn together into a society— 
a very select and exclusive society—of 
those who possess a really artistic style 
of writing. There are, no doubt, many 
thousands of Gregg writers in the coun- 
try who do write a truly artistic style, 
but their talents have been hidden under 
a bushel simply because they have not 
had an opportunity to show ‘their work 
and to get proper recognition of it—-to 
have it passed upon by a competent board 
of artists. 
The mysterious triangle “O. G. A.” at 
the beginning of this article stands for 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 


32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 





Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 


SILL eT 


MIMI 


the name of the society—the “Order of 
Gregg Artists’—and its object is to de- 
velop and recognize the artists of the pro- 
fession. Any one can become a member, 
whether student, teacher or professional 
writer—the only requirement for member- 
ship is to pass the test. 

It will thus be seen that the scope of 
this new department—which is an out- 
growth of the “Plate-Writing Exercises” 
—will be greatly enlarged. It offers the 
same opportunity tq those who merely 
want to get the practice of writing the 
“advanced plates’ and comparing their 
work with the shorthand plate that fol- 
lows in the next number, but it also gives 
them an opportunity to be ranked among 
the artists of the profession. The list of 
those who have qualified will be printed in 
this department from time to time. 

It is hoped that teachers themselves will 
qualify as members of the “O. G. A.” and 
encourage their students to do so. Inde- 
pendent of the distinction of being a 
member, the practice gained in writing 
the plates will be of very great value. 


Qe 
O. G. A. Test 


Extract From CGovernor Wilson's Speech 
of Acceptance 


Plainly, it is a new age. The tonic of such 
a time is very exhilarating. It requires self- 
restraint not to attempt too much, and yet it 
would be cowardly to attempt too little. The 
path of duty soberly and bravely trod is the 
way to service and distinction, and many ad- 
venturous feet seek to set out upon it. 

There never was a time when impatience and 
suspicion were more keenly aroused by private 
power selfishly employed; when jealousy of 
everything concealed or touched with any pur- 
pose not linked with general good, or incon- 
sistent with it, more sharply or immediately 
displayed itself. 

Nor was the country ever more susceptible 
to unselfish appeals or to the high arguments of 
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sincere justice. ‘These are the unmistakable 
symptoms of an awakening. There is the 
more need for wise counsel because the people 
are so ready to heed counsel if it be given 
honestly and in their interest. 

It is in the broad light of this new day 
that we stand face to face--with what? Plain- 
ly, not with questions of party, not with a 
contest for office, not with a petty struggle for 
advantage, Democrat against Republican, Lib- 
eral against Conservative, Progressive against 
Reactionary. With great questions of right 
and of justice, rather—questions of national 
development, of the development of character 
and of standards of action no less than of a 
better business system, more free, more equi- 
table, more open to ordinary men, practicable 
to live under, tolerable to work under, or a 
better fiscal system whose taxes shall not come 
out of. the kets of the many to go into the 
pockets of the few, and within whose intricacies 
- ay privilege may not so easily find covert. 

e forces of the Nation are asserting them- 
selves against every form of special privilege 


and private control, and are seeking bigger - 


things than they have ever heretofore achieved. 
They are sweeping away what is unrighteous 
in order to vindicate once more the essential 
rights of human life; and, what is very serious 
for us, they are looking to us for guidance, 
disinterested guidance, at once honest and 
fearless, 

At such a time, and in the presence of such 
circumstances, ‘what is the meaning of our 
platform, and what is our responsibility under 
it? What are our duty and our purpose? 
The platform is meant to show that we know 
what the Nation is thinking about, what it is 
most concerned about, what it wishes cor- 
rected, and what it desires to see attempted 
that is new and constructive and intended for 
its long future. But for us it is a very prac- 
tical document. We are not about to ask the 
people of the United States to adopt our plat- 
form; we are about to ask them to intrust us 
with office and power and the guidance of their 
affairs. They will wish to know what sort of 
men we are and of what definite purpose; what 
translation of action and of policy we intend 
to give to the general terms of the platform 
which the convention at Baltimore put forth, 
should we be elected. 

The platform is not a programme. A pro- 
gramme must consist of measures, administra- 
tive acts, and of acts of legislation. The proof 
of the pudding is the eating thereof. How 
do we intend to make it edible and digestible? 
From this time on we shall be under interro- 
gation. How do we expect to handle each of 
the great matters that must be taken up by 
the next Congress and the next Administration? 
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Some News Items 


Parkersburg, W. Va., Aug. 3.—Th: 
West Virginia Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, composed of court, legislative and 
convention reporters, met here to-day for 
formal organization. The officers elected 
are: L. E. Schrader, Wheeling, president ; 
O. L. Haught, Clarksburg, and M. L. 
Davis, Charleston, vice-presidents ; Charles 
V. Price, Welch, secretary; R. S. Douthat, 
Huntington, treasurer. The next meeting 
will be held at Charleston during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature.—Huntington (W. 
Va.) Herald. 


7 a - 


Stenographers in the employ of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway have rebelled at 
the introduction of the dictaphone into the 
general offices of that corporation. 

Two have quit and others threaten sim- 
ilar action. Those stenographers who are 


afflicted with that common malady called - 


“nerves” complain that the dictaphone is 
running them crazy. The steady, monot- 
onous voice which the dictaphone horn 
emits is calculated to drive a nervous per- 
son mad, they say. And there are a lot 
of other faults to be found with the dicta- 
phone. 

Young women stenographers who have 
been used to a pleasant-voiced chief clerk 
or official dictating claim the dictaphone’s 
voice is harsh, grating, nerve-racking. 
—Savannah (Ga.) News, August 5. 


. ca * 


The third annual convention of the 
Kentucky Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Phoenix Hotel here to- 
morrow for a two days’ session. The con- 
vention will be called to order at 2 o'clock 
by President Paul Wisenall, of Covington, 
and practically every court reporter in the 
state is expected to be in attendance. A 
sherthand speed contest for the members 
of the association will be held in which 
speed certificates and prizes will be 
awarded.—-Louisville Courier-Journal, Au- 
gust 9. 














UR grand business is not to see what lies dimly in the distance, but to 
do what lies nearly at hand.—Carlyle. ~ 
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Little Things—I 


(The key to this plate was given as the plate-writing exercise, August number.) 
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Little Things—II 


(The key to this plate was given as the plate-writing exercise, August number.) 
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Miss Tarr Wins National Fame as Governor Wilson's 
Stenographer 


the young Gregg writer who made 
such a brilliant accuracy record in 
the Fifth International Shorthand Speed 
Contest, has added new laurels to her 
already bright wreath of fame. She sprang 
into National fame last month when 
prominent newspapers of the country came 
out with the announcement that she had 
taken Governor Wilson’s 6,000-word 
speech of acceptance at 150 words per 
minute—and that, too, after office hours— 
and turned in to him the next morning at ten 
o’clock a transcript that . 
was so perfect that but 
few slight changes were 
necessary. The news 
of the notable achieve- 
ment soon reached the 
ears of the throng of 
newspaper correspond- 
ents that are on duty 
at Governor Wilson’s 
headquarters and _ the 
story was scattered far 
and wide over the coun- 
try. Part of the New 
York Times’ story is as 
follows: 


Special to The New York 
Times. 


SEA GIRT, N. J., Aug. 
9.—Through her excellent 
work in taking from dicta- 
tion in about an hour Gov. 
Wilson’s entire speech of acceptance of more 
than 6,000 words, and then preparing a type- 
written copy of the speech so nearly perfect 
that only two or three slight changes were 
found to be necessary, Miss Salome Tarr, a wisp 
of a girl, 18 years old, from Jersey City, has 
sprung into sudden favor at the Little ite 
House. ~ 

The Jersey City girl seemed a mere child 
when she appeared at Sea Girt last Friday and 
announced that she had been sent in response to 
a request from Gov. Wilson’s secretary for a 
stenographer. She is small for her age. When 
Walter Measday, the Governor’s campaign sec- 
retary, glanced up at the young applicant, he 
assigned her to an inconsequential post in his 
office. But he began to notice that his letters 
dictated to her came back to him without er- 
rors and with great speed. 

On Tuesday evening Gov. Wilson found that 
he was unable to undertake the dictation of his 
speech of acceptance at Trenton, where he had 


Me SALOME LANNING TARR, 


Satome L. Tarr 


gone to spend the day on State business, and 
he deci to undertake the task at his home 
after motoring back from the State House. 

At 8:35 o’clock Mr. Measday’s stenographer 
was sharpening up her three pencils after a 
hard day’s work when she was informed that 
the Governor wished her to come to his library. 

“I will take all these pencils,” she told the 
other stenographers; “there’s no telling how 
many I will need.” 

At 10:25 o’clock the young stenographer came 
out of the Little White House with three very 
dull pencils in her hand. One of the Governor’s 
secretaries was with her, and had instructions 
to see her to her home, as it was rather late. 
In the intervening time she had taken dictation 

steadily at the rate of 150 
words per minute, and had 
the Governor’s complete 
speech in her book of 
notes. Interruptions had 
taken up the Governor's 
time for half of the period 
she had been in the Little 
White House. 

Next morning Miss Tarr 
was up and at her desk at 
5 o'clock. She worked 
steadily through the early 
morning hours, and when 
Gov. Wilson sent over at 
10 o’clock to ask how the 
transcript of the short- 
hand notes was progress- 
ing, Miss Tarr was able to 
send him the complete text 


of his speech. 

The New York World 
said: 

From his own _ short- 
hand notes, Gov. Wilson 
last Tuesday night dictat- 
ed his speech of acceptance of 6,500 words to an 
eighteen-year-old girl in less than one hour and 
a half. The stenographer was Miss Salome 
Lanning Tarr of No. 513 Jersey Avenue, Jersey 
City, who has made half a dozen speed rec- 
ords in contests with the best shorthand writers 
in the country. 


Miss Tarr went to the office of Walter 
Measday, the nominee’s campaign secretary, at 
5 o’clock Wednesday morning, and before noon 
she delivered typewritten copies of the speech 
to the Governor. In making a final revision of 
the speech, Gov. Wilson found Miss Tarr had 
made only a few slight errors. Her steno- 
graphic record is 230 words a minute. She 
uses the Gregg system and cannot read the 
Governor’s shorthand. 


The New York Sun correspondent drew 
on his imagination and wrote the follow- 


ing: 
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Sea Git, N. J., Aug. 3.—A young girl ap- 
peared at the office of Gov. Wilson at the Little 
White House a week ago yesterday and timidly 
asked the candidate’s campaign secretary, Wal- 
ter Measday, for a position. Measday was in 
a good humor and in need of another stenog- 
rapher. He assigned the girl to an incon- 
spicuous post in his office, and she went about 
her work, attracting little attention. 

Last Tuesday the Democratic candidate de- 
cided he would dictate his speech of acceptance 
at his home instead of at Trenton, and by that 
time all the stenographers had gone except the 
timid little girl. It was too late to get another, 
and the timid litle girl found herself elected for 
a night job. 

At 8:35 P. M. she opened her note book and 
began to make pothooks. She stopped at 10:25 
P. M., and during that time she had taken 
more than 6,000 words, about 150 a minute. 
Soon after she got to work the next morning, 
she turned out the typewritten copy so nearly 
perfect that only a few changes had to be made 
in it. 

The Governor had expected to get his copy 


some time late in the afternoon, but when it’ 


was handed to him as he arrived at his office at 
10 o’clock he and Secretary Measday made in- 
quiries. The timid little girl who could do such 
work was Miss Salome Tarr, 18 years old, of 
513 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, winner of in- 
ternational contests for speed in stenography 
and holder of enough stenographic diplomas to 
cover the whole side of a room, holder of the 
world’s championship for accuracy at 230 words 
a minute for court stenography and 150. words 
a minute for solid matter. The Governor was 
sufficiently impressed to call her -from her 
routine work in Measday’s office to do his work. 
Her friends already have visions of her work in 
the White House in Washington. 


Other papers that have come to our 
notice that wrote the story up in various 
ways are: New York Globe, New York 
Press, Milwaukee News, Trenton Amer- 
ican, Baltimore Sun, Hoboken Observer, 
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Syracuse Herald, Pittsburg Sun, New 
York Journal, Guthrie (Okla.) Leader, 
Kansas City Star, Philadelphia North 
American. Many of the newspapers were 
gracious enough to mention the fact that 
Gregg Shorthand is the system used by 
Miss Tarr. The story as told by the vari- 
ous papers was fairly accurate—about as 
accurate as the usual newspaper story is. 

The real story, though, is this: Last 
winter Mr. Charles L. Swem reported a 
speech for Governor Wilson, and when the 
report was given to him he was so well 
pleased with it—in fact, said it was the 
best report he had ever had of one of his 
speeches—that later, when he was prepar- 
ing one of his most important political ad- 
dresses, he sent for Mr. Swem to do the 
stenographic work on it. Then as soon 
as the Governor was nominated as the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
he immediately sent for Mr. Swem to join 
his stenographic staff at Sea Girt. Mr. 
Swem accepted the position on the under- 
standing that he would be relieved of his 
work in advance of the Championship 
Shorthand Contest, in order that he might 
have an opportunity to prepare for that 
event. Miss Tarr was sent to take his 
place during this time. It was inevitable 
that a girl of her extraordinary skill, both 
as a shorthand writer and as a typist, 
would attract the attention of the corre- 
spondents at Sea Girt. When the oppor- 
tunity to do something big came she was 
ready for it and the work was so good— 
so far out of the usual—that it became a 
news story which was eagerly seized upon 
by the newspapers. 











Bur the best way, as I have said, is to stay at school about three times as 

long as you intended when you began. 
it is better for you, and you are looking out for yourself, or should do so. 
Learn everything the school can teach you, and then, in order to be sure, 
learn it again—and if you are less than seventeen years old it wouldn't be a 
bad idea to try it just once more as a clincher.—J. N. Kimball. 


This is good for the school, but 
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OME of our new subscribers, who 
a are with us for the first time this 

September, may not understand from 
the heading of this department just what 
“Postcarditis’” means, and a word of ex- 
planation is due them. 

This little corner was set aside nearly 
three years ago while the craze for post 
cards was at its height, amounting almost 
to an epidemic (from which we derived 
the medical termination!). The sugges- 
tion came from one of our readers that 
we establish an Exchange where those 
other enthusiasts who were desirous of 
corresponding in shorthand with fellow 
writers of the system all over the world 
could register their enthusiasm along with 
names and addresses. And so popular has 
the idea proved that a directory of new 
members has appeared in every issue since 
that time. Added to the fascination al- 
ways connected with the exchange of post 
cards, the pleasure and stimulus to their 
own shorthand practice has drawn more 
than a thousand of our writers into the 
circle. It is great fun, and until you have 
tried it you do not realize what help you 
can bring to your work by reading others’ 
shorthand and exchanging with them 
ideas, outlines and friendly criticism. 

The contagion is now so widespread 
that some of the earlier members, al- 
though they may still be active, have too 
large a list of correspondents to be able 
to welcome each newcomer. But if you 
will make known in your application what 
line of work you are engaged in—legal, 
railroad, insurance, publishing, whatever 
it happens to be—or what your “pet” 
hobby is, you will be sure to find a fellow 
nember with similar interests. Some are 
particularly interested in reporting work, 
n adapting shorthand to other languages 
than English, in amateur photography, in 

cabulary building, in a score of sub- 
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In this department we will publish each month the names < the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals ‘written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine 
Names are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment 


ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago. Illinois, to 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed 
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jects which may be just what appeals to 
you. If you have a preference and will 
tell about it when you first join, it will put 
you in touch with kindred spirits at the 
start. 

It was our idea for the beginning of 
the new volume this month to inaugurate 
a “classified directory” for this purpose, 
but so few gave any details or mentioned 
preferences that it was impossible to begin 
with this number. Let’s start with Octo- 
ber. Shall we? Who are you and what 
do you want? 

The October list will be open for en- 
rollments until September 18. 


The Latest Entries 


Evelyn Alexander, Aurora, Kans. (Prefers 
scenic cards especially from the Western States, 
but will answer all.) 

Mrs. John W. Asby, High Falls, Ulster Co., 


N.Y. 

C. J. Blake, 1206 Oliver Ave. N., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lillian Bowen, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 
(Landscape postals preferred.) 

Inez Bristow, Sullivan, Ill. 

Arthur Cook, 1301 Harrison St., Kansas City, 
Mo. (Will answer all cards; would like a view 
of every Carnegie Library in the United States.) 

Elizabeth Dassow, 423 Second St. W., Me- 
nomonie, Wis. 

Eula Mae Deardorf, 1311 Sherman Ave., 
Denver, Colo. (Will answer all cards.) 

Anna Dykes, Rocx Springs, Wyo. 

Frank J. Fay, 194 First St., Jersey City, 

N. J. 
Claude Fehlberg, 921 Farnam St., La Crosse, 
Wis. (Desires to correspond with writers in 
other countries, but will answer promptly, with 
beautiful scenes in and about LaCrosse, all 
cards received. 

Emanuel H. Gale, 757 Avenue E., Bayonne, 
N. J. 

Rudolph Grabusch, 244 E. 38th St., 
York City. 

Winifred Grant, 385 S. Franklin St., Den- 
ver, Colo. (Prefers views of foreign cities and 
towns, but will answer all cards.) 

Dorothy Hagen, E. 911 Illinois Ave., Spok- 
ane, Wash. 


New 
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ANY thousands of young people 
will take up the study of short- 


hand this month, and they could 
make no better start toward getting a cor- 
rect view point of what their work means 
than to read and digest the opening sen- 
tence of the following editorial that ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Au- 


gust 4: 
Gov. Wilson’s Champion ‘‘ Typist’’ 


If every big business man and Governmen- 
tal executive could have the services of a ste- 
nographer who could transcribe rapidly and 
perfectly, from dictation involving a complete 
command of English and its punctuation, de- 
livered at the rate of 150 words a minute, the 
daily work of the Nation would be expedited. 
Unfortunately, little Miss Salome Tarr, who 
took Gov. Wilson’s 6,000-word speech of ac- 
ceptance at this speed on Thursday evening, and 
rose at five the next morning, presenting him 
with a transcript when he arrived at his desk, 
“so nearly perfect that only two or three slight 
changes” were needed, is exceptional. But there 
are many quite as anxious as the Governor, who 
is something of a shorthand writer himself, to 
have their letters and documents prepared by 




















competent hands. 
The work of transcribing Gov. Wilson’s 
s was not so very rapid. Miss Tarr is 






the world’s champion, however, for accuracy 





The Times Editorial on Miss Tarr’s Work 


in taking dictation at a high speed. Her rec- 
ord of 230 words a minute for court testimony 
and 190 words a minute on “solid matter,” that 
is, allowing for interruptions and variations, is 
marvelous enough. Those who have been privi- 
leged to hear Gov. Wilson know that his enun- 
ciation is remarkably distinct, and the speed 
of 150 words a minute, at which he dictated, 
must have seemed to the little woman not ex- 
The dictation was not along the nar- 


cessive. 
row ves of a special office vocabulary. 
Shorthand is not an exact system; at best it is 


a method of mnemonics. But the occasion 
was impressive. The young typist heard for 
the first time words for which the whole coun- 
try is waiting. They fell on responsive ears, 
and nerves and muscles were delicately co-or- 
dinated to make a faithful record. Miss Tarr 
says she has been employed as a “demonstrator” 
for the system she is using. One shorthand 
system is as good as another—it is all a mat- 
ter of nerves and brain. It is the good users 
of any system that are difficult to find. 


The Times has placed a reasonable 
standard for stenographic efficiency in that 
one opening sentence. And yet the Times 
thinks it is exceptional—and it is. But 


ought it to be? We think it ought not to 
be. It ought to be the goal of each ste- 
nographer to at least reach the degree of 
skill mentioned by the Times. 

The-Times makes a statement that will 
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be appreciated by every business man and 
every school man, when it says, “But 
there are many quite as anxious as the 
Governor, who is something of a shorthand 
writer himself, to have their letters and 
documents prepared by competent hands.” 
There is A constant, insistent demand for 
just that kind of work. The stenographer 
who is able to do it will always be in de- 
mand. He will have but little competition 
simply for the reason that the average 
stenographer will not pay the price of that 
efficiency. 

While the view point of the Times on 
the points mentioned is absolutely sound, it 
displays a woeful lack of knowledge on 
the subject of modern shorthand systems 
when it states that “shorthand is not an 
exact system; at best it is a method of 
mnemonics.” It is evident that the writer 
of the editorial had in mind the old-time 
geometrical systems of shorthand. To 
some extent the statement may apply to 
them, but it does not apply to the system 
Miss Tarr writes, as we all know. That 
fact was conclusively shown from the re- 
sults in the transcribing contests recently 
conducted in this magazine, when numer- 


ous correct transcripts were submitted by 
writers from reporting notes that they had 
never before seen and from matter which 
they had never heard. The question of 
memory was therefore entirely eliminated. 


The Times makes another statement 
that will be questioned by every writer of 
shorthand—and the diverging opinions 
will be just as numerous as there are short- 
hand systems. That is, that “one short- 
hand system is as good as another—it is 
all a matter of nerves and brain.” The re- 
sults in the Fifth International Shorthand 
Speed Contest in which Gregg writers won 
first, second and third places, pretty ef- 
fectively dispose of that theory. And the 
theory was still further disproved in the 
shorthand contests of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association at Buffalo 
last year when the work of a Gregg Short- 
hand writer of less than three years’ ex- 
perience was superior to that of many 
seasoned writers of the old-time systems of 
from seven to twenty years’ experience. 

There is another point in the editorial 
that should be heeded by those who are 
taking up the profession of shorthand 


writers and that is that Governor Wilson's 
dictation “was not along the narrow 
grooves of a special office vocabulary.” 
The stenographer who has confined him- 
self to taking dictation of simple business 
letters would find himself hopelessly at sea 
in taking the dictation of a man like Gov- 
ernor Wilson. Miss Tarr showed the 
value of the training she received in pre- 
paring for the shorthand contests at Wash- 
ington, when the dictation was given on 
a great variety of topics. She had a short- 
hand vocabulary that was equal to the oc- 
casion—along with the necessary speed. 


@ 


The “Success Temperament” 


N reading a story in one of the popular 
I magazines the other day we came 
across a passage which we thought 
worth preserving, because it describes with 
remarkable acuteness the qualities essen- 
tial to success in anything. Here is the 
passage: 

She had discovered how rare is the tempera- 
ment, the combination of intelligence and tena- 
city, that makes for success. 

She had learned that most people, judged by 
any standard, are almost hopeless failures, that 
most of the more or less successful are so 
merely because the world has an enormous 
amount of important work to be done, even 
though half-way, and has no one but these half- 
competents to do it. 

As incompetence in a man would be tolerated 
where it would not be in a woman, obviously a 
woman, to get on, must have the real tempera- 
ment of success. 

We wish we could bring home to every 
ambitious young man and woman the tre- 
mendous significance of that passage. “In- 
telligence and tenacity!” There you have 
it—the success “secret.” 

It has been our good fortune to know a 
great many successful men and women in 
almost all lines of human effort, and we 
have never known one of them who was 
not possessed of the combination of qual- 
ities mentioned in the above extract. 

In our own particular sphere of work 
we have been instrumental in helping 
many young people to make a start 
towards the higher levels, and all those 
who had that combination of qualities have 
won distinction and material success. On 
the other hand, we have seen a number 
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who, after making a promising start, failed 
to achieve anything notable. Almost invari- 
ably the explanation has been that while 
they had intelligence they lacked the 
tenacity of purpose necessary to make that 
intelligence really effective. Few of these 
realize the cause; they attribute the suc- 
cess of others to “luck” or “pull,” and 
their own failure to anything but the real 
cause. 

And while we are at it, we may as well 
add another quotation—this one from 
Charles Dickens, who began his wonder- 
ful career as a writer of shorthand: 


Whatever I have tried to do in my life, I have 
tried with all my heart to do well. What I 
have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself 
to completely. Never to put my hand to any- 
thing on which I could not throw my whole self, 
and never to affect depreciation of my work, 
whatever it was, I find now to have been golden 
rules. 


Both these quotations are worth copying 
and memorizing. If you are still in school, 
paste them in your text-book; if you are 
out of school, hang them over your desk. 

They embody- the greatest “secrets” of 


success. 
Still Higher! 
| pease in this number of the 


magazine will be found a report of 

the contest for the shorthand cham- 
pionship. It was evident that the interest 
taken by the audience centered on Mr. 
Swem. His record of 268 words a minute 
—just one word a minute below the pre- 
vious world’s record—was the sensational 
feature of the contest. It was evident to 
all observers that Mr. Swem was affected 
by the conditions. He was not seasoned 
to public performance by previous daily 
work in the courts, and he was conscious 
that he was pitted against twenty-three 
contestants writing other systems, includ- 
ing all the four former holders of the 
championship. 

That a young man nineteen years of 
age, who began the study of shorthand 
in a night school less than four years be- 
fore the contest, and who has never re- 
ported in court, should defeat all of the 
former champions but one was naturally 
regarded as an astounding feat by those 


who were not familiar with the system 
written by Mr. Swem. The records made 
by him on all three tests established be- 
yond question the great speed and ac- 
curacy of Gregg Shorthand. It estab- 
lished,. too, the fact that with the system 
he writes speed can be acquired in about 
one-half the time necessary with the old- 


time systems. 


Brevities 


Pressure on our space this month pre- 
cludes our beginning the notices of 
changes in the locations of teachers and 
other school news. The first installment 
will appear next month. 

* * * 

Our readers are reminded that Satur- 
day is our Visitors’ Day at all our offices. 
Note the addresses: New York—Town- 
send Bldg., corner Broadway and 25th. 
Chicago—Thomas Church Bldg., 32 So. 
Wabash Ave. San Francisco—Phelan 
Bldg., 760 Market St. All writers and 
teachers are cordially invited to visit our 
offices. 

* 7. * 

The annual “Roll of Honor,” giving 
particulars of the clubs of subscriptions 
received from our teacher friends in the 
past year, has been crowded out this 
month. Next month we shall announce 
the “Century Class.” 

* * x 

Immediately after the speed contest Mr. 
Swem went to Sea Girt, N. J., to resume 
his work as reporter for Gov. Wilson in 
the: campaign. 

Next month we shall publish a speci- 
men page of Mr. Swem’s contest notes. 
* * * 

Last month the “Typewriter World and 
Commercial School Review” was sold at 
public sale for $650. It is announced by 
the new proprietors that in future it will 
be published under the name by which it 
was known for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury—The Phonographic World—and that 
there will be no change in its policy. 

Mr. A. M. Adams, who has had experi- 
ence in the Federal courts as well as in 
school and editorial work, is president of 
the new company and editor of the maga- 
zine. Dr. W. D. Bridges, known for forty 
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years to the reporters of the country, is 
associate editor. 
x ~ x 


The shorthand “Evercirculator” corre- 
spondence clubs are increasing in number. 
But still more gratifying is the high order 
of excellence of the contributions. Every 
teacher, shorthand reporter, or expert 
writer would derive a great deal of pleas- 
ure and practical benefit from joining one 
of the Evercirculators. The director of 
the Evercirculators, Miss Kitty Dixon, 
Gregg School, Chicago, informs us that 
she is about to form several new groups. 
Those who wish to join should communi- 
cate with her. 

x x * 

The famous Beale collection of short- 
hand books, and also the shorthand 
library of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, are to be placed with 
the New York Public Library. 

Some important acquisitions to the col- 
lections are expected in the near future, 
which will result in making the shorthand 
collection in the New York Public Library 
the largest in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the library of the Royal Steno- 


graphic Institute of Dresden. 
* * * 


Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, formerly sec- 
retary of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
and for the past few years manager of the 
school department of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, has resigned his position 
and accepted a position as principal of the 
shorthand department of the Blair Busi- 
ness College, Spokane, Wash. We under- 
stand that Mr. Kelley’s departure from the 
typewriting field is due to his desire to 
escape from the constant traveling which 
his position with the Remington Company 
involved. He has invested in an orchard 
or a fruit farm in the Spokane Valley, so 
Mr. Kelley’s change represents not only a 
move “back to the schoolroom,” but also 
a move “back to the land.” Needless to 
say, we welcome the redoubtable R. P. K. 
back to the teaching profession in which 
he was prominent in former years, and 
he has our best wishes for success in his 
new location. 

* * # 

It is announced that Mr. Harry C. 

Spillman has been selected to succeed Mr. 
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Raymond P. Kelley as manager of the 
School Department of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, with headquarters 
in New York City. Mr. Spillman is fa- 
vorably known to school managers, com- 
mercial and shorthand teachers in all parts 
of the country. He was one of the most 
active members of the High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association of the com- 
mercial teachers’ section of the N. E. A., 
and of the Gregg Shorthand Association. 
For the past two or three years he has been 
in charge of the Employment and School 
Departments of the Remington office in 
New York City, and that his work was well 
done is evidenced by his promotion to the 
position he now holds—a position which 
has grown in importance, responsibilities 
and possibilities since the consolidation of 
the Remington, Smith Premier and Mon- 
arch offices. The many friends of Mr. 
Spillman will join us in extending to him 
hearty good wishes for success in his new 
sphere of work. 
eRe -) 


Obituary 


We learn with great regret of the death 
of Mr. James D. Macnab, Principal of 
the Commertcial Department of the Plain- 
field (N. J.) High School. Mr. Macnab 
died suddenly while on his vacation. The 
Plainfield Courier-News says: 

Mr. Macnab was one of the best known 
teachers in the city public schools, having been 
a teacher of commercial subjects in the high 
school for the past twelve years. He built this 
department of the local schools up to one of 
practical efficiency and gave his whole soul to 
his work. He was a capable systematizer and 
a man who took a profound interest in the 
activities of the school. For many years Mr. 
Macnab had been the business adviser of The 
Oracle, the school paper, and put that publica- 
tion on a firm footing. 

We knew Mr. Macnab personally for 
many years and had a very high regard 
for him. Many of our readers will re- 
member the very valuable contribution he 
made to the G. S. A. when he sent the 
Association a complete series of his ex- 
amination papers, which were printed in 
the published proceedings of the 1909 
convention. 

We extend to his widow and children 
our profound sympathy in their great 
bereavement. 

eS See 
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Paper Correspondence 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Clearing-house of ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Rupert P SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 

all communications relating t> this department 
should be a 
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Talks on Office Training 


The First Step 


The Point of View in Business 


HE Gregg Writer this month will be 

I read for the first time by thousands 
who are just entering a profession 

that is teeming with possibilities for worthy 
accomplishment. Whether or not the big 
majority of these will reach the goal of 
their aspirations will depend largely upon 
the point of view they take of business as 
a whole, and the particular phase of it to 
which they have begun to bend their 
energies. This little talk is going to be 
a few suggestions that may possibiy assist 
in placing things in the right perspective. 


Your Own Point of View 


Let us consider the question first from 
your own point of view. What is your 
object in taking up this line of work? 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred—or per- 
haps more—will say, “Why, to get a posi- 
tion.” From the strictly practical point 
of view that is true—and it is just the 
answer that for the purpose of this article 
I would want you to make. It will give me 
an opportunity to say a few things that 
will perhaps bring home to you the respon- 
sibility that rests upon you. 

In that point of view there lies a very 
great danger, and the danger is this— 
taking that view point, you will look over 
the situation and will give to it a very 
superficial study; you will proceed to do 
only just as little as possible to “get a po- 
sition.” You will underestimate the im- 
portance of your work, put forth the mini- 
mum effort to attain the end sought—to 
“get a position.” You will regard your 
work as a simple expedient, a temporary 
make-shift. The result will be poor prep- 
aration. You will make just the ordinary 


effort; your work will be just ordinary; 
you will put yourself on the level with just 
ordinary workers, and in the end you will 
earn just ordinary wages. Surely that is 
not a very high ideal. 

In every big city there is a vast army of 
jobless “‘stenographers” and office workers 
who started out with that point of view— 
who did not possess the vision to look be- 
yond the present moment away into the 
future. To them, “getting a position’ was 
all that was necessary to add everything 
else—riches, reputation, fame. They 
thought that merely “getting a position” 
would place them in touch with men who 
would instantly recognize the superiority 
of their talents and advance them to places 
of responsibility—and big pay. The 
young man or young woman who looks 
upon a course in business merely as a step- 
ping-stone into a position will be tragically 
disappointed. 

In reality, what you get out of the 
course in your school—plus whatever nat- 
ural ability and brain power you already 
possess and develop—will be your stock 
in trade, your capital. What you learn in 
the shorthand, typewriting and office train- 
ing course is simply to prepare you for a 
definite and much-in-demand service in the 
world’s work—a real and worthy serv- 
ice. That it gives you the opportunity to 
render a service for which business men 
will pay well is only incidental. It is true 
from the hard, cold business point of view, 
your service is simply a commodity like 
everything else. The better it is, the more 
useful it is, the greater will be the demand 
for it and the greater will be the reward. 
But more than this, from your own view 
point, the view point of self-development, 
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it gives you an opportunity for self-ex- 
pression, and whether you know it or not, 
your work expresses you. To the prac- 
ticed eye it reveals all the characteristics 
of your individuality—throws out on the 
screen a picture, bold and strong, of just 
what you are. You can no more conceal 
the true meaning of that picture than you 
can conceal the characteristics of your 
walk, your voice, or your presence. 

The worker who lets the gold in his pay 
envelope tincture all of his work is not 
slated for the position farther up. The 
ideal must be higher than that. To reach 
the higher place, the place where you can 
continue to grow and expand in breadth 
of view, in character and in service-power, 
‘there must be “joy in achievement.” You 
must like to do things and do them well for 
the pure exhilaration of accomplishment. 
A man is rarely, if ever, advanced to the 
higher place till he has been tested in the 
lower. The quality of his work in- the 
humbler position is a pretty accurate indi- 
cation of his fitness for the higher place. 


The Employer's Point of View 


But to get the true perspective you must 
also consider the business man’s point of 
view. You must do just what the good 
advertising writer does—simply reverse 
the process and look at the matter through 
the eye of the purchaser instead of the 
seller. What will the business man ex- 
pect of you? He hires you to do certain 
work that you can supposedly do better 
and more economically than he can do it 
himself. He has a right, if you hire your- 
self to him as a stenographer, to expect 
that you know your business. It is self- 
evident that the more time he has to spend 
in instructing you about your own work, 
the less value you will be to him. Super- 
vision always costs money. He employs 
you both for what you know and what you 
can do. The higher your technical skill, 
the more you know about business itself, 
and the more reliable you are, the more 
valuable you will be. 

The constant demand from all sides is 
for greater efficiency—and that particu- 
larly is the inexorable law of modern busi- 
ness. With this much established, it 
should be obvious that the first essential 
to become successful in the work you have 
undertaken is to make yourself thoroughly 
proficient in every phase of your work— 
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to make yourself just as expert in every 
stage of it as it is possible to become. In 
the first place it is a business necessity, and 
in the second place your advancement de- 
pends upon it. 

There is another point, from the busi- 
ness man’s point of view, that it is well to 
consider. Every business man nowadays 
who employs any sort of assistants above 
those in the most ordinary positions, has 
two things in view. One is the immediate 
worth of the assistant to him, and the other 
is the possibility for his growth in the busi- 
ness and his future value. It is not busi- 
ness economy to employ assistants, get 
them “broken in” to the work, and then 
let them go elsewhere. The business man 
is constantly looking for the employe 
who can be advanced to the higher place. 
You can place yourself in line for this 
promotion by knowing your business well. 
The more you know about it when you 
start the more rapid will be your advance- 
ment. Therefore, it will be simple busi- 
ness foresight on your part to make your- 
self as competent in the work you are to 
undertake as you possibly can. 


The Wider Scope 


The work of the stenographer has grown 
beyond the narrow field of taking dicta- 
tion and typing it out, valuable as those 
functions are. The stenographer is now 
expected to know the mechanics of busi- 
ness. The scope of his work is widened, 
and this fact is as important to the stenog- 
rapher himself as it is to the business man. 
These new activities of the stenographer 
have been grouped in a course called 
“Office Training” and include a great va- 
riety of work that is both interesting and 
profitable. Your employer will expect you 
to know about these things, and, more than 
that, to be fairly expert in handling the 
work that comes under this classification. 
These questions—to which this talk on the 
“Point of View” is merely preliminary— 
will be discussed in this department in the 
next few numbers. 


@ 


Ideas for the Typist 
Concentration—An Important Factor 
I find that to be a true success as a typist 
requirés as much concentration of the mind 
as does almost any other line of work. It 
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is very hard to type a letter correctly when 
one of my co-workers who happens to be 
idle, passes a remark which takes my 
mind away from my work . 

If possible, have your desk placed in a 
secluded part of the office where the rest 
of the office force is least likely to pass 
often. Then, instead of planning on what 
you are going to do when you get through, 
“go to” your letters and get them out as 
soon as possible, even if the “boss” will 
not be on hand to sign them as soon as they 
are completed. I also find that the time to 
get in the best work is while the boss is 
out of the office, for while he is in he is 
very likely to find some miscellaneous 
work which you least expect, so it is a 
good thing to be ready in the event of such 
a circumstance. 

Above all, take a deep interest in your 
work whatever it may be and show your 
employer that you are working in his in- 
terest. Use tact in answering his inquiries 
and say as little as possible—that is, as 
long as you say all that is necessary. Ask 
as few questions as possible but think out 
what he wants done and study out the 
way he wants things done, for all men are 
notional. In short, protect yourself from 
any chance for him to find fault. This is 
bound to insure success.—Melvin J. Sco- 
ville, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘* Thinking’’ Errors 


In summing up my shortcomings as a 
stenographer, I found that my principal 
drawback in getting out typewritten work 
in a rush was in making errors and having 
to erase them. So I set about to remedy 
the trouble. I find that if I am continually 
thinking of errors and expecting to make 
them, I am more apt to do so, and I now 
reverse the situation by trying not to think 
of errors at all and find it is helping me 
considerably to do better work.—Flaina 
Patterson, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Addresses on Carbon Copies of Letters 


In making several carbon copies of a 
letter, if it is desired to address them to 
different persons, this can be done in the 
following manner: Place pieces of paper 
between the letter sheet and the carbon to 
prevent the former from receiving an im- 
pression not intended for it, then protect 
the outside sheet by putting a piece of 


paper between it and the ribbon. Re- 
move one piece of paper and write a name 
and address. Replace the paper after the 
name and address are written, and remove 
another, write the name and address, af- 
terwards replacing the piece of paper as 
before, and so on till each letter sheet has 
received a name and address. The outside 
sheet can be written upon by removing the 
piece of paper between it and the ribbon. 
Gordon Sheppard, Culver, Ind. 


Comparing Figures in Tabulated Work 


In many offices stenographers have a 
great deal of tabulating work to do, espe- 
cially work in which the figures are ar- 
ranged in a rough way and added by some 
one else in the office. This is especially 
true where the stenographer is required 
to type invoices which have been pre- 
viously computed by the bookkeeper or 
shipping clerk. It is usually found very 
tiring to the eyes to compare the typewrit- 
ten work with the pen-written copy with 
a view of detecting errors in the long list 
of figures. A good plan to verify the cor- 
rectness of such work is this: After the 
invoice has been completed, add it care- 
fully, using the typewritten figures. If 
the total tallies with the original, the 
work, of course, is correct. This method 
will be found very advantageous from the 
fact that it is less irksome than comparing 
each separate figure; errors in addition are 
sometimes detected, which otherwise would 
go uncorrected and cause annoyance, and 
sometimes loss; it keeps the stenographer 
from getting “rusty” in addition, which is 
often the case where no such duty is in- 
cluded in his daily task; it saves time, 
which is a very important factor in a ste- 
nographer’s routine.—Bertha Kaler, Phil- 


lipsburg, N. J. 


Typewriting Contest at Butte, 
Montana 


Mr. V. E. Madray, Director of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the Butte, Mon- 
tana, High School, sends us the following 
account of the typewriting contest, which 
appeared in the “Inter Mountain:” 


In the first speed contest on typewriters 
ever held by the commercial department of the 
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Butte High School, Miss Margaret Garvin, 
Miss Sarah Gordon and Miss Elizabeth Jen- 
nings each wrote 50 words per minute for 10 
minutes from unfamiliar copy. A gold medal, 
presented by the typewriter company whose 
make of machine was used in the contest, was 
awarded to Miss Garvin, who averaged two 
points more than Misses Gordon and Jennings 
on an average of four tests, including the 10- 
minute test yesterday, the first test being hel-:1 
on November 11 of last year. 


Twenty-one pupils were in the contest, which 
was under the supervision of Miss Katherine 
Moore, who has charge of this department in 
the high school. The pupils used the touch 
system exclusively and eight of them averaged 
40 or more words per minute, a decided in- 
crease over their first speed test, held last No- 
vember, Miss Garvin more than doubling her 
record of that date, while Miss Gordon in- 
creased from 18 to 50 and Miss Jennings from 
20 to 50 words per minute. In the contest 
yesterday Miss Garvin would have averaged 
better than 50 words but for the fact that she 


dropped her paper when the signal was given. 


to start and through nervousness due to the 
medal contest she fumbled with it for nearly 
half a minute before she picked it up from 
the floor and placed it in the machine. 

“I am more than pleased with the progress 
shown by the class since the first speed test 
was held,” said Miss.Moore. “The pupils have 
all shown great improvement, not only in speed, 
but in accuracy. In this medal test none of 
the puipls had any idea of the style of copy 
they were to write and many of the words in 
the test were uncommon, while quotation and 
other marks were inserted liberally throughout 
the copy.” 

The following record of the first test, as com- 
pared to the gold medal test yesterday, shows 
that all of the pupils increased their records 
100 to 300 per cent: 


First Final 
test test 
Nov. 17 May 22 


Margaret Garvin 
Sarah Gordon 
Eliza Jennings 
Avie Parker 


Maud Gagnon 
Howard Carlson 
Loraine McMullen 
Milton Williams 


Jessie Stevenson 
Ray Stanaway 
Leone Stanley 
Mae Lynch 
Hazel Barean 
Amanda Binder 
Ida Christman 
Alice Weinberg 
Elizabeth Kehoe 


The students in the Butte High School 
have but one period of forty-five minutes 
a day practice on the typewriter, and, be- 
sides the technical work, carry all of the 
subjects of the regular high school course. 

The results show the splendid effect of 
“Rational” training under high school con- 


ditions. 


Tabulation Specimens Wanted 


I should like to reproduce in this de- 
partment some specimens of artistic and 
practical tabulation, and to stimulate com- 
petition will offer two rewards as follows: 

Ist, Class A. For the best specimen of 
tabulation submitted a copy of “Office 
Training for Stenographers.” 

2d, Class B. For the best specimen 
showing a similar use of the typewriter as 
is illustrated in the typewriter sketches, a 
Gregg pin or button. Contest closes Octo- 
ber 15. Announcement in November 
number. 


Wireless Shorthand 


Mr. and Mrs. John R. Gregg are now 
touring Germany and France. While 
abroad Mr. Gregg plans to make a thor- 
ough study of the German commercial 
schools and will probably -be able to make 
some valuable and interesting contribu- 
tions on the subject. Germany’s great 
commercial expansion and the success of 
her methods are of very great interest to 
commercial teachers and business men 
generally. 

The Greggs sailed on the new French 
liner “La France” on her first eastward 
trip. As the steamer left the pier, Mr. 
Gregg kept up a constant communication 
with his friends on shore by means of 
Gregg “wireless’—merely tracing the 
shorthand characters in the air. Mr. 
Charles L. Swem acted as the receiving 
operator. Bystanders were very much 
amazed at the peculiar motions Mr. Swem 
made, as he traced the characters in the 
air, and gathered around the group trying 
to find out what it was all about.—From 
Gem City Magazine, Quincy, II. 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 12 


[Under this heading we shall print, from time to time, pithy suggestions as to the methods of 
acquiring speed in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of 
eminent shorthand writers.— Editor. | 


How to Write the New Words 


O get speed in shorthand you must learn to write unfamiliar 
i words. Enlarge your vocabulary by making a mental note of 
any word over the outline of which you are puzzled. The 
amateur will meet with them constantly. When taking dictation, do 
not stop your dictator, but make an attempt to write the word and 
draw a circle around it. When the dictation is finished return to it. 
If you have a long outline, don’t be satisfied with it, work at it until 
you have discovered a briefer form, which will be even more legible. 
Apply the rules, and when you have found the best outline, practice it 
until you can write it with facility—and then it will never bother you 
again. If this be done intelligently with every new word, you will be 
astonished to find how in a very little while, as your capacity for 
handling the word-building principles increases, the most difficult words 
will become easy. 

Don’t write a new word in longhand—it discloses your weakness, 
and will cause others to lose confidence in your ability, besides having 
a pernicions effect on you. Write the word in shorthand to the best 
of your ability, and, as the esteemed author of our system says, ‘‘ put 
a ring around it,’’ as a reminder, so that you may get the best form 
later on by your own efforts, from the teacher, or from the shorthand 
dictionary. 

You will be assisted much in writing new and uncommon words, if 
you will occasionally review your text-book. Review all the principles 
and characters in the text-book, and you will be astonished to find 
what a number you have forgotten, if you have not kept up frequent 
reviews. A careful review, occasionally, will give you greater fluency, 
better outlines, better work, greater ease in reading, will save question- 
ing the teacher, promote self-reliance, enlarge your vocabulary and con- 


sequently increase speed. 
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By Fraxx Rutuerrorp, i “Practical Porress For SHortHanp Srupewts.” 
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Real Shorthand 


By Richard W. Scanlan 
[Reprinted from the Bundaberg Mail, Australia, June 5, 19/2) 


HO has not wished for a rapid 
W system of writing similar to long- 
hand, but brief and legible and 

easy to learn? An ideal system is one 
which could be scribbled at the highest 
speeds like our usual writing without risk 
of trouble in reading afterwards. Until 
a few years ago no such system existed, 
and we older folks had to wade painfully 
through dark forests of thick and thin 
strokes, of severe straight lines and cir- 
cular curves running to every point of 
the compass, disjoined vowels, or positions 
—‘above, on, and through the line’— 
with an enormous host of wordsigns, “dis- 
tinguished” words, arbitrary phrase forms, 
“skeleton” outlines, and other stenographie 
paraphernalia, running into some 5,000 or 
6,000 characters, which had to be thor- 
oughly memorized for instant use before 
a correct and rapid rate of speed could 
be attained! No wonder that so many 
students fainted heart-broken by the way. 
When the whole mountains of theory 
had been learned by heart, the student 
was compelled to keep in constant prac- 
tice, for the production of thin and thick 
strokes is similar to the technique of a 
violin or piano, and high speed can be 
maintained only by unremitting toil day 
by day. Partly through curiosity and 
partly through interest, the writer began 
Pitman’s shorthand in his early teens, and 
had to give many hours of his spare time 
for several years to its study before reach- 
ing the very moderate pace of 100 words 
per minute, and it took two years more 
of hard practice to attain verbatim speed 
of 150 to 180 words per minute. How 
fortunate are the young people of these 
days who can master all the theory and 
practice to ensure the 100 per minute rate 
in six months by the study of Gregg 
Shorthand, that most incomparable and 
perfect system of brief writing, in which 
science and art walk hand in hand, 
producing graceful curves and flowing 
outlines which are as pleasing to the ar- 
tistic sense as they are conducive to speed, 
legibility and ease of execution. It is 
now some three years since I first bought 


the Gregg manual for the purpose of “ex- 
posing’”’ what I considered its extravagant 
claims. I became so charmed with it, that 
having mastered all its theory in fourteen 
days, I wrote my opinion respecting the 
system to Mr. Gregg himself, using his 
own shorthand to express them. Soon 
after that the Gregg system was adopted 
in the Brisbane Central Technical College 
and at most other progressive colleges in 
Queensland with full departmental appro- 
val. Mr. Guilbert Pitman resigned (after 
holding for twenty years) the management 
of the great business founded by his uncle, 
the late Sir Isaac Pitman, and is now rep- 
resenting Mr. Gregg in the United King- 
dom with conspicuous success. Mr. Pit- 
man declares Gregg shorthand to be “pre- 
eminently the shorthand for the English 
language,” and every expert of repute who 
has carefully examined it agrees with Mr. 
Pitman’s verdict. But the reports of re- 
cent victory gained in shorthand contests 
by Mr. Gregg’s young pupils of seventeen 
to nineteen years of age against experi- 
enced professional writers of Pitman’s 
system up to forty years of age, read like 
pages out of the Arabian Nights. A boy 
of sixteen named Chas. L. Swem, who 
“picked up” Gregg shorthand at night 
school, wrote 165 words per minute on 
difficult unseen matter for “turn” of five 
minutes. He has lately beaten skilled 
men and women at contests in America, 
writing 240 per minute and over with 99.6 
per cent perfect transcriptions. 

There are no thin and thick strokes, 
the vowels consist of circles and loops 
freely written in wherever wanted, the 
consonants are formed from curves or lines 
of longhand letters and all on the same 
slope as our usual writing; but the beauty 
and elegance of Gregg shorthand is appre- 
ciated by all who see it, while its brevity 
excels that of any other system by over 
twenty per cent. No other accomplishment 
gives the holder his money back sooner 
than rapid and accurate shorthand, and 
Mr. Gregg’s system is at least a century 
ahead of all other methods in every re- 
spect. 
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other contributions 


Arnold Bennett on Shorthand 


figure in the world of English let- 

ters than Arnold Bennett. He has 
written so much, he has written so well, 
and what he has written and said has been 
so widely discussed that no lesser a critic 
than William Dean Howells in writing of 
him has said: “One of the slighter trials 
of the adventurer in the uncharted seas of 
literature is to have tardier navigators 
hailing him under their laggard sails, or 
the smoke-stack of their twin-screw, tur- 
bine, separate-tabled, thirty-thousand-ton- 
ner, and bellowing through their trumpets, 
so that all the waste may hear, the insult- 
ing question whether he has ever sighted 
such and such islands, or sojourned on the 
shores of such and such continents; islands 
where he has loitered whole summers away, 
continents where he has already founded 
colonies of enthusiastic settlers. Probably 
the most vexing thing in the whole experi- 
ence of Columbus was having Vespucius 
asking him whether he had happened to 
notice a new hemisphere on his way to 
India.” 

It is precisely with this feeling that we 
venture to call attention to what Mr. Ben- 
nett has to say of shorthand. His com- 
ments on this subject are, however, too 
good to risk any shorthand enthusiast’s 
leaving undiscovered. The “snatches” 
quoted below are from Hilda Lesways 
and they most emphatically “speak for 
themselves.” 

“Oh! shorthand—yes. 


why?” 

“Why? It’s going to be the great thing of 
the future. There never was anything like it!” 
* . 

“But does it lead to anything?” she inquired, 
with her strong sense of intrinsic values. 

“I should say it did,” he answered. “It leads 
to everything! There’s nothing it won’t lead to! 


TT taxes is to-day no more prominent 


I’ve heard of it. But 


of the future. You'll see. Look at 
Dayson. He’s taken it up, and now he’s giving 
lessons in it. He’s got a room over his aunt’s. 
I can tell you he staggered me. He wrote in 
shorthand as fast as ever I could read tw 
him, and then he read out when he’d written, 
without a single slip. I’m having one of my 
chaps taught. I’m paying for the lessons. I 
thought of learning myself—yes, really! Oh! 
It’s a thing that’ll revolutionize all business and 
secretarial work and so on—revolutionize it! 
And it’s spreading. It'll be the Open Sesame 
to everything. Anybody that can write a hun- 
dred and twenty words a minute’ll be able to 
walk into any situation he wants—straight into 
it! There’s never been anything like it. Look! 
Here it is!” 

He snatched up a pale green booklet from the 
desk and opened it before her. She saw the 
cryptic characters for the first time. And she 
saw them with his glowing eyes. In their mys- 
terious strokes and curves and dots she saw 
romance, and the key of the future; she saw 
the philosopher’s stone. She saw a new re- 
ligion that had already begun to work like 
leaven in the town. The revelation was deli- 
ciously intoxicating. She was converted, as 
by lightning. She yielded to the ecstasy of dis- 
cipleship. use—cenudions, inexplicably, incom- 
prehensively—here was the answer to the enig- 
ma of her long desire. And it was an answer 
original, strange, distinguished, unexpected, 
unique; yes, and divine! How lovely, how 
beatific, to be the master of this enchanted key! 

“It must be very interesting!” she said, low, 
with the venturesome shyness of a deer that is 
reassured, 

“I don’t mind telling you this,” Mr. Cannon 
went on, with the fire of the prophet. “I’ve got 
something coming along pretty soon”—he re- 
peated more slowly—“I've got something com- 
ing along pretty soon, where there'll be scope 
for a young lady that can write shorthand well. 
I can’t tell you what it is, but it’s something 
different from anything there’s ever been in this 
town; and better.” 


It’s the ke 


Hilda was no longer in a nameless trouble. 
She no longer wanted she knew not what. She 
knew beyond all questioning that she had found 
that which she had wanted. For nearly a year 
she had had lessons in phonography from Miss 
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Dayson’s nephew, often as a member of a vary- 
ing night class, and sometimes alone during the 
day. She could not write shorthand as well as 
Mr. Dayson, and she never would, for Mr. Day- 
son had the shorthand soul; but, as the result 
of sustained and terrific effort, she could write 
it pretty well. 


* * * 7 * * * * >. * * * 


About halfway through the period of study, 
she had learned from Mr. Cannon, on one of his 
rare visits to her mother’s, something about his 
long-matured scheme for a new local paper. 
She had at once divined that he meant to offer 
her some kind of a situation in the enterprise, 
and she was right. 


>. . * * * * * * * * = * 


Her sole interest—but it was tremendous! 
lay in what she herself had to do—namely, take 
down from dictation, transcribe, copy, classify, 
and keep letters and documents, and occasional- 
ly correct proofs, All beyond this was misty for 
her, and she never adjusted her sight in order 
to pierce the mist. 

Save for her desire to perfect herself in her 
duties, she had no desire. She was content. In 
the dismal, dirty, untidy, untidiable, uncom- 
fortable office, arctic near the windows, and 
tropic near the stove, with dust on her dress 
and ink on her fingers and the fumes of gas in 
her quivering nostrils, and her mind strained 
and raked by an exaggerated sense of her re- 
sponsibilities, she was in heaven! She who so 
vehemently objected to the squalid mess of the 
business of domesticity, revelled in the squalid 
mess of this business. She whose heart would 
revolt because Florrie’s work was never done, 
was delighted to wait all hours on the conveni- 
ence of men who seemed to be the very incarna- 
tion of incalculable change and caprice. And 
what was she? Nothing but a clerk, at a com- 
mencing salary of fifteen shillings per week! 
Ah! but she was a priestess! She had a voca- 
tion which was unsoiled by the economic ex- 
cuse. She was a pioneer. No young woman 
had ever done what she was doing. She was 
the only girl in the Five Towns who knew short- 


hand! 
e 


Should a Stenographer Be a Notary Public 


46. Is it worth while for a stenographer to 
ualify as a notary public and what are the 
uties of such an office that a stenographer of 
ordinary ability can perform? 

The personal experience of Miss E. I. 
Meg-quier of San Jose, Cal., is of in- 
terest and to the point. Miss Meg-quier 
says: 

Six months ago I made application to the 
Governor for appointment as notary. The ap- 
pointment was made and I received my creden- 
tials by the end of the month. The outlay for 
recording of papers, paying of Bonding Com- 
pany, and the purchasing of materials neces- 


sary for the work was $20.00. During the five 
months of work I have received $75.00 for my 
services as a notary. 


The same contributor further states that 
the duties of a notary public are such 
that they can be performed by any “care- 
ful stenographer of ordinary intelligence.” 
She gives among the most common the 
taking of acknowledgments of signatures 
on deeds, mortgages, agreements and of 
verifications and affidavits on legal docu- 
ments, and characterizes the fee as “the 
easiest earned money on earth!” 

Mr. W. T. Weaks, Louisville, Ky., ex- 
presses the opinion that whether or not a 
stenographer should qualify as a notary 
public depends entirely on the nature of 
position he occupies. He believes that a 
public stenographer or one with a law firm 
or bank should always be a notary and be 
prepared to perform all the duties of this 
office. A stenographer in a mercantile es- 
tablishment or manufacturing plant, how- 
ever, he would not advise to take this step 
unless required to do so by his employer, 
in which event the employer should, of 
course, pay all the expenses of procuring 
the commission and seal. In speaking of 
the duties of a notary, Mr. Weaks says: 


The duties encumbent upon a notary public 
are not at all difficult. In fact, in the majority 
of instances, the papers are drawn up by some 
other person, usually a lawyer, and blanks left 
to be filled in by the notary before whom the 
instrument is executed. However, with a little 
observation and practice, and some careful 
study of the legal technicalities involved, deeds, 
contracts, protests, etc., can very readily be 
prepared by the stenographer. In many in- 
stances, contracts are dictated by one or two of 
the parties theseto, and ordinary deeds of con- 
veyance are usually quite similar, differing only 
in detail, and a form for one will usually fit 
almost any case. 


Mr. L. J. Toothaker, of Sparta, Mich., 
brings out the value of being able to render 
notarial service in still another line of 
business. 

Whatever increases the value of a stenog- 
rapher’s services, either to his employer or to 
himself, is certainly worth while. 

During eight years’ service with a wholesale 
lumber company, in Northern § Michigan, 
scarcely a week passed without one or more 
transfers of timber, land or chattels being 
made; mortgages executed or discharged; con- 
tracts, leases, bills of sale, made; options taken 
on property, and while I did not have a notary’s 
commission, the stenographer whom I succeeded 
and who became secretary and treasurer of the 
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firm, was a notary public, and I was in a good 
position to observe the value of his services in 
that capacity. In addition to doing the notarial 
work of the firm, he was often called upon by 
outside parties to take acknowledgments, etc., 
the work of making out the Seal, movkenan, 
lease, or whatever it might be, in most cases 
being given to the office stenographers to per- 
form. 

In many corporations, the secretary or office 
manager is also a notary, but in case of his 
absence from the office the service of a stenog- 
rapher thus qualified would doubtless be ap- 
preciated. 

This question is discussed by Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, of Decatur, IIl., from still a differ- 
ent standpoint: 

In the United States, notaries are appointed 
by the Governors of the States, and the author- 
ity of a notary therefore does not extend be- 
yond the limits of the particular territory in the 
state for which he is appointed. This territory 
is usually a county, and he cannot perform any 
acts in another county unless he complies with 
certain prescribed formalities. 

In general, any male citizen is eligible to ap- 
pointment as a notary. In most states, in order 
to qualify, a notary must take oath of office, 
and in some states he must give a bond. Fora 
breach of his official duties he is punished crim- 
inally. 


In the State of Missouri, according to 
Mr. Charles F. Gunther, of Charleston, 
Mo., the expenses of becoming a notary are 
from $8.00 to $10.00, but he adds: “Where 
there is not too much competition it does 
not take long to make this up.” 

Mr. Weaks, in speaking of the income 
derived from this line of work, says: 

The most money to be earned by a notary 
public acting in such capacity, is in taking 
depositions. Depositions are =. easy to take, 
and the work is very much like taking testimony 
before a court. ere must be a general cap- 
tion at the beginning, each witness must be in- 
troduced and duly sworn, and a general certi- 
ficate made by the notary at the close of the 
transcript. Taking affidavits also affords some 
revenue to the notary, charges being made in 
accordance with the number of pages, and also 
for swearing the affiant. With respect to taking 
protests, it might be well for the beginner to 
secure the assistance of an experienced person, 
but after the first case, no further trouble is 
likely to be encountered. 

The regular fees to be charged by a notary 
public are to be found in the statutes of the 
state in which he resides. Those fees, how- 
ever, do not include the stenographic work per- 
formed, and I have always made it a practice, 
when called upon to prepare the papers myself, 
to charge a reasonable sum in addition to the 
regular fees simply to cover the labor per- 
formed by me. 

I will add that in Kentucky, so far as taking 


depositions is concerned, it is not necessary to 
qualify as a notary public for that purpose. 
The laws of this state provide for the appoint- 
ment by the circuit courts of an officer called 
an “Examiner,” who is authorized to take depo- 
sitions, statements, affidavits, etc., and there is 
no charge attached to such appointment. 

We should be glad to hear from other 
readers as to the relative expenses and in- 
come of notarial work in various parts of 


the country. 


How to Copy from Large Books 


47. I have a great deal of copying to do from 
large books, law books, etc., and Toon never 
yet been able to devise a satisfactory plan by 
which to keep them open and conveniently lo- 
cated on my desk. I wish your readers would 
discuss the various methods adopted by them 
under such circumstances and how they avoid 
the awkward position which seems to be neces- 
sary when copying from such books. 


Mr. Clarence Styer, of Huron, S. Dak., 
suggests two feasible plans in his contri- 
bution, which reads: 

I have done considerable tabulating from 
large bound volumes, and I had a rack made to 
set on the desk behind my machine. The book 
was placed in almost a vertical position and 
the printing was then close enough to be read 
easily. Another method is to fasten the two 
portions of the book to the covers with a large 
spring clip and stand the book on its edge at 
the side of the machine. 

Mr. Kemp's devices, while entirely dif- 
ferent, are equally practicable: 

If the desk is large enough, a good way to 
adjust books for copying is to lay one book 
down flat and lean the book from which you are 
copying on it. Still another way is to use a 
large metal notebook holder, though these are 
not large enough to hold the largest volumes. 

About the best device yet found, and one 
which experience has demonstrated to be prac- 
ticable, is to use an ordinary metal dictionary 
holder or stand, such as is used for Webster's 
International Dictionary. The volume can be 
adjusted at almost any angle desired at any 
height, and any distance away. 


With this last idea we are especially im- 
pressed, and the award for this question 
goes to Mr. Kemp. 


@ 


The Introduction of a Business Letter 


48. There has been considerable discussion in 
our office in regard to whether it is correct to 
begin a letter with the following expression 
punctuated as a paragraph: “Referring to your 
favor of March 15.” Is this expression a gram- 
matical sentence? 
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Mr. W. S. Hollis, of the Y. M. C. A., 
Portland, Oregon, is strongly of the opin- 
ion that this form is incorrect and should 
not be used. The following quotations 
from his contribution will show his atti- 
tude on the whole question of business 
letters: 

We find that a paragraph is a distinct sec- 
tion or subdivision of a discourse, a composi- 
tion complete in one typographical section or 
paragraph, a rhetorical unit dealing with a par- 
ticular point of a subject. 

It is faulty English to use the phrase men- 
tioned as a separate paragraph because the 
sense is not complete and the chain of thought 
would be disconnected, as the mind anticipates 
a complete paragraph. The first paragraph of 
a business letter should always be a complete 
thought, giving an introduction to the letter 
which follows. 

Letters beginning with phrases of this kind 
are lacking in the magnetic power that holds 
the reader’s attention with a firm grip which 
compels consideration, It is the logical 
thought, the human individuality, the living, 
breathing personality of the writer that appeals 
to the reader. 

A business letter is something that gets a 
quick start and knows when to stop. It is never 
“dictated but not read.” Words may be but 
the babblings of thought and are soon for- 
gotten, but the well-written business letter is 
the eternal, unchanging, not-to-be challenged 
record of the writer. 


On the opposite side, Mr. Weaks writes 
as follows: 

There is as much authority for treating the 
expression, “Referring to your favor of March 
15,” as a grammatical sentence as there is for 
treating the somewhat similar expression, 
“Yours of the 15th instant,” as a complete sen- 
tence. Of course, it cannot be intelligently 
contended that either of these expressions, con- 
sidered as quoted, is in and of itself a complete 
grammatical sentence. However, when these ex- 
pressions are used at the beginning of a letter 
and there is absolutely no relation whatever be- 
tween them and the matter that follows, it is 
permissible and correct to treat them as com- 
plete sentences and place a period at the end. 
It is not, however, necessary to begin a new 
paragraph after such expressions, although that 
is a matter which rests entirely with the taste 
of the writer. 

The expressions under consideration do, in 
effect, represent complete sentences. The first 
sentence written out would be, “I am referring 
to your favor of March 15;” the second sen- 
tence written out would be, “I am in receipt of 
yours of the 15th instant.” In modern busi- 
ness correspondence the chief aim is for brevity, 
and sentences similar to the above have been 
used to such a great extent in giving reference 
to the date of the letter that custom and usage 
have served to contract them until merely the 





skeleton of the complete sentence is necessary 
to be given. No modern business correspondent 
will experience any difficulty in comprehending 
the meaning of such expressions when treated 
as complete sentences at the beginning of a 
letter, and in the interest of simplicity, brevity 
and clearness they should be allowed to stand. 

Other contributors are: Mr. L. J. 
Toothaker, Kenton, Mich.; Mr. H. E. 
Kemp, Decatur, Ill.; Mr. Anthony De 
Young, South Holland, Ill., and Mr. 
Clarence Styer, Huron, S. Dak. 


The Ruling of Shorthand Notebooks 


49. Will you have your readers discuss the 
relative values of wide- and narrow-ruled note- 
booxs for shorthand work? What are the ad- 
vantages of narrow notebooks and of those 
ruled down the center? 


We are indebted to Mr. Joseph Jake 
man, Liverpool, England, for the compre 
hensive discussion which follows: 

The question of notebooks, and notebook 
ruling does not receive the attention it deserves. 
In these days when shorthand writers are striv- 
ing to “go one better” in the making of rec- 
ords each little detail counts. The record mark 
of high speed is being pushed higher and higher 
each year, and it is becoming more difficult for 
the ambitious stenographer to secure the cov 
eted laurels. Under such conditions, would-be 
competitors should study how best they can 
master the little things that go to make for 
speed. 


Narrow Lines 


I have proved by experiments that narrow 
lines give to the writer more advantage than 
wide lines, by reason of the fact that narrow 
lines influence the stenographer to write small 
notes. Less time is required for their execution, 
because the hand has less distance to travel. 
This theory is fully illustrated in the case of a 
cart wheel. The outer rim must rotate more 
rapidly in order to cover a greater distance, in 
the same time, than its axis or centre. By 
making small notes a stenographer can take 
more care with his outlines and obtain greater 
legibility. Large outlines require the “finger 
movement” for their execution, small outlines 
the “arm movement” or “arm and finger move- 
ment.” In the latter case speed is obtained with 
less fatigue and flurry than with the “finger 
movement” alone. Writers using the “arm and 
finger movement” make neater and more legible 
notes, and attain speed in less time. The hand 
and arm cannot receive too much attention, for 
any attempt to write exclusively with the “fin- 
ger movement” must result in cramped finger 
movement. 


Narrow Columns 
The above theory is also applicable to “nar- 
row columns.” Notebooks ruled down the 
centre have an advantage by giving the writer 
a steady “wrist movement.” By writing in 
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“narrow columns” the hand takes the pen or 
pencil across the column, in a lateral direction, 
almost without moving the arm, while the hand 
travels down the page with dess exertion. In 
speed work, when the student writes across 
the page without the centre ruling, the sudden 
jerk or jump from the extreme right of the 
line to the extreme left of the next line is 
certain to cause the hand to become unsteady. 
A distinct pause takes place at the beginning of 
each line, and the sudden jump breaks the con- 
tinuity or easy-flowing movement. One stroke 
or movement is lost on each line, and if you 
multiply the number of lines on a page by the 
number of pages, you will obtain some idea of 
the loss resulting from this one cause alone. 

I frequently observed that writers would 
lose time, and often get flurried and excited, 
when taking the jump from the bottom of first 
column to the top of second column. This im- 
pressed me with the seriousness of the possible 
loss arising at such a critical moment. It oc- 
curred to me that this might be overcome by 
reducing the size of the column to one-half. 
So certain was I of this logical conclusion that 
I made experiments and found that the loss 
could be avoided by dividing the page into four 
squares. 

By ruling a line down the centre and another 
across the middle from left to right, the two 
top squares are filled in first, then the two 
bottom squares. By this method better con- 
tinuity is maintained because only a_ slight 
movement is required to take the hand from 
the bottom of first square to top of second, 
from the bottom of second square to the top of 
third, from the bottom of third to top of fourth 
square. While in the last square the writer is 
able to grip the left-hand corner of the page 
ready to turn it over. 


Narrow NoteBooks 


Now, as the theory is correct in the above 
three cases it must apply to a fourth, viz, 
narrow notebooks. 

All the foregoing remarks apply to our own 
notebooks. They are made specially for us, 
7x4¥, inches, 148 pages, with blue lines. This 
size of book is very convenient for going into 
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the pocket of the male student or stenographer 
when it has to be carried to and from the 
school or office. The notebook in one pocket, 
the Manual in the other! 


This question proved very popular, and 
we regret that space will not permit our 
quoting from the interesting and valuable 
contributions of Mr. W. T. Weaks, Louis 
ville, Ky.; Mr. Lawrence E. Orr, Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, 
Ill.; Mr. Charles F. Gunther, Charleston, 
Mo.; Miss Laura Julio, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
L. J. Toothaker, Sparta, Mich.; Mr. An- 
thony DeYoung, South Holland, Ill, and 
Mr. Clarence M. Styer, Huron, S. Dak. 


ath 


Referred for Answer 


1. A high school student asks us which is 
the more important subject, shorthand or type 
writing. Will some one answer this from the 
standpoint of a practical stenographer? 

2. Is it possible for a person who has lost 
one arm to learn shorthand and typewriting 
and fill a stenographer’s position with any de- 
gree of satisfaction? 

3. Will teachers and working stenographers 
suggest points which in their opinion would 
be helpful in instructing a beginning dictation 
class as to how to do transcribing in a sys- 
tematic and time-saving manner? 

4. Would it be worth while to go systemati- 
cally through an unabridged dictionary, noting 
the meaning, pronun ition, spelling and ety- 
mology of each word and writing the shorthand 
outline? 

5. Do mature students make as rapid prog- 
ress in the study of slhorthand as immature 
ones? To which class does speed come the 
more readily? Which can do the more efficient 
work when once the subject is thoroughly mas 
tered? Please discuss fully. 


@ 








ashore. 





Cc, educates men by casting them upon their own resources. 

to swim by being tossed into life’s maelstrom and left to make his way 
No youth can learn to sail his life-craft in a lake sequestered and 
sheltered from all storms, where other vessels never come. Skill comes through 
sailing one’s craft amidst rocks and bars and opposing fleets, amidst storms and 
whirls and counter-currents * * * Responsibility alone drives man to toil 


and brings out his best gifts——-N. D. Hillis. 


Man learns 
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The Business College 
| By Elbert Hubbard | 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. 
. ducted by Fred H Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg . Chicago. to oe 
. all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Primary Essentials 


HIS question is often asked: “I can 
write one hundred words a minute— 
what can I do to prepare myself 

for court reporting?” 

Let us consider the question under the 
following heads: 

Adaptability. 

Choice of work. 

Knowledge of theory. 

Wordsigns and vocabulary. 

Recognition of court expressions. 

An attempt to cover the subject ex- 
haustively in a short article will not be 
made, but a brief discussion of the main 
points will perhaps be helpful to many be- 
ginners. 

Adaptability 


The first question to decide is whether 
you are adapted to the work or not, and 
this should receive your earnest and 
thoughtful consideration. To become a 
successful court reporter, you should have 
fairly good health; your hearing should be 
excellent; your eyesight exceedingly good. 
You should possess the strength to be able 
to stand the strain of a great deal of 
work at night and at other unseasonable 
times. Good business ability, as in any 
other line of work, will have an important 
bearing on your financial success. An ap- 
preciation of the benefits to be derived 
from fresh air and a liberal indulgence in 
recreations that take you into the open are 
necessary to offset the strenuous work and 
“grind” of reporting. Alertness, self-pos- 
session, dependableness, are indispensable 
qualities. And, finally, unless you possess 
a constructive imagination, the highest suc- 
cess is impossible. 

Choice of Work 


The next thing to decide, is whether you 
really want to become a court reporter. 


It is easy to think you would like to be- 
come a court reporter, but many never get 
much farther than to learn how much prac- 
tice is necessary before a satisfactory and 
known speed is attained. Having fully de- 
cided to become a court reporter, prepare 
yourself for dogged, plodding practice for 
such a period of time as will enable you to 
write at the required rate of speed. 


Knowledge of Theory 


The majority of stenographers make the 
mistake of practicing for speed before they 
really know the fundamental principles of 
the system of shorthand they use. If you 
cannot write any word freely and unhesi- 
tatingly, there is something lacking in your 
knowledge of the theory—and that is a 
fatal weakness. In court reporting it is 
not a matter of writing for half an hour 
or so and then immediately transcribing 
the notes while the memory is fresh, but 
rather, as is often the case, of waiting six 
months, a year, or maybe ten years, be- 
fore you look at your notes with the idea 
of transcribing them. If they are not 
theoretically correct, you have nothing 
whatever to guide you in reading. If you 
have introduced arbitrary principles, you 
may have changed your idea with refer- 
ence to those principles before you make 
the transcription and will probably have 
forgotten their significance. Therefore the 
only safe and proper method to adopt in 
preparing yourself for court reporting is 
to write shorthand notes that conform 
absolutely with the theory given in your 
text-book. Further than that, the writing 
must be practically automatic, and this 
can be acquired only by dictation practice. 
There will be no time when you get into 
the court to think of how to write a word, 
or what is the best form to use for a par- 
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ticular word. Do not feel that you are 
making a mistake in spending eight or 
ten months in the shorthand department, 
really and earnestly working all the time 
to perfect your style of writing. It is only 
by laying the proper foundation that any 
genuine progress toward reporting skill 
ran be attained. It is the only safe course 
to pursue—and in the end is the cheapest. 
Besides, that is the sure course. You 
should realize that to become a good court 
reporter requires as much mental effort as 
is required to become proficient in law or 
medicine or architecture or any of the 
other professions. Not all those who call 
themselves reporters, however, have put 
forth this effort. The lawyer, the doctor, 
and the architect nearly always have 
plenty of time to refer to books of refer- 
ence or to study a problem before they take 
definite action. They have to have a gen- 
eral knowledge of their profession, of 
course, and be able to deal with ordinary 
cases on the spur of the moment, but next 
to knowing that, to know where to find the 
necessary knowledge is the only other re- 
quirement. A stenographer must apply 
his knowledge mechanically, spontaneously 
and apparently unthinkingly; he must be 
able to take in shorthand anything the 
lawyer may say as the result of all his 
training and experience, and not only the 
lawyer but the mechanician, electrician, 
surgeon, ophthalmologist, chiropodist, 
chemist, physicist, meteorologist, anybody, 
anywhere, experienced or inexperienced, 
expert or amateur. It is necessary for him 
to be a master of the theory of his short- 
hand system, and to be able to apply 
theory in practical writing at a high rate 
of speed. 


Wordsigns and Vocabulary Words 


Stenographers too often are of the 
opinion that because they have a general 
knowledge of these words, further practice 
is not necessary. In our opinion, these are 
the most important elements of speed. 
They occur in practically every sentence 
you can think of. They form more than 
half the language ordinarily used. Do we 
need to say anything further than that? 
It seems that some one should, because, 
candidly speaking, ninety per cent of the 
stenographers who are preparing them- 
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selves for court reporting think such prac- 
tice unnecessary and will not act on this 
suggestion. They do not believe it. 


Recognition of Court Expressions 


It should be remembered that a court 
stenographer is dealing constantly with 
legal expressions. Legal procedure, legal 
forms and legal terms, some of which are 
very different than those encountered in 
commercial, political or educational re- 
porting work, should be understood at 
once. It goes without saying that a 
thorough study of these should be made by 
the stenographer who aspires to court re- 
porting. A knowledge of the law is very 
helpful, but not absolutely essential. Many 
court reporters are graduates from law 
schools, and that naturally helps them to 
be better court reporters. But if the 
stenographer is familiar with law terms, 
and knows court procedure that is all that 
is necessary so far as knowledge of the 
law is concerned. 

In conclusion, if you have really decided 
to become a court reporter, we would sug- 
gest that you begin your preparation by 
thoroughly mastering the principles of 
your system. Make every phrase in the 
Manual, in the phrase book, in this depart- 
ment, a part of your fixed shorthand vo- 
cabulary. Make the writing of wordsigns 
and vocabulary words automatic. Adapt 
yourself to conditions. Work hard. Prac- 
tice faithfully and carefully, and read 
enough law to be able to recognize legal 
expressions. This will keep you busy for 
a while. 

Do you believe you can do it? Will 
you keep at it until you succeed? Is there 
manhood or womanhood enough in you to 
stick to it until you have become master? 

The successful solution of the question 
rests entirely with you. 


@ 


Key to Reporting Plates 


—to the wall. 
Q. Do you know how many feet that is? 
A. About ten or twelve feet. 
Q. You think it isn’t any farther than that? 
A. I do not know. 
Q. Now, you saw the color of these boxes, 
didn’t you? 
A. They weren’t white and they weren’t red. 
Q. What color were the boxes? A. I have 
just told you. 
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Q. Were there any white boxes there? 

A. No, I did not see any. 

Q. Didn’t you testify in the Baskin cases 
that you saw white boxes on Saturday evening? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you see any green boxes there? 

A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. Did you see any blue boxes? 

A. There were different kinds of boxes, yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did you see any blue boxes? 

A. There may have been a few. 

Q. Did you see any yellow boxes? 

A. They were all the same color. 

Q. Did you see any yellow boxes? 

A. I can’t remember what color they were. 
1 would not say black boxes, I would not say 
red boxes, and I would not say white boxes; 
they were different colors. 

Q. Did you see any yellow boxes? 

A. I can not remember all that I have seen. 

Q. Now, give me the different colored boxes 
that you saw? A. They were different colors, 
but I can’t say as it was getting dark. 

Q. But every other color except black, white 
and red, is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. All right. Now, did you see these boxes 
in the wagon? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you see the color of the boxes in 
the wagon? 

A. I did not; it was dark. 

Q. What was that? 

A. It was getting dark. 

Q. I didn’t ask you whether it was getting 
dark. Did you see the color of the boxes on 
the wagon? 

A. The same as they were carrying out. 

Q. And you saw various colors of boxes on 
the wagon, is that right? A. I saw the same 
boxes on the wagon that they were carrying. 

Q. Did you see the boxes as far as the color 
is concerned on the wagon while the boxes were 
on the wagon? 

A. The same as they were carrying, because 
I saw them putting them on the wagon. 

Q. Could you tell the color of the boxes when 
they were on the wagon? A. How is that? 

Q. Could you distinguish the color of the 
boxes on the wagon? 

A. I could not distinguish the color. They 
were the same boxes they were carrying out 
from the store. 

Q. Now, what time did you go to church on 
Sunday? A. Half-past ten or eleven o'clock. 

Q. Did you look at your watch before you 
started for the church? 

A. I looked at the watch but I don’t remem- 
ber whether it was half-past ten or eleven 
o'clock. 
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Q. Did you look at the watch when you got 
to church? 

A. When I come to church I looked at my 
watch. 

Q. What time was it? 
eleven o’clock. 

Q. What time Sunday morning did you see 
Hogan? 

A. Half-past eight or nine o’clock. 

Q. Can’t you give me the exact time? A. I 
can’t exactly say the exact time but it was 
after eight and not later than nine. 

Q. Well, you looked at your watch, didn’t 
you? 

A. I looked at my watch, but I looked at it 
later. I can’t exactly remember the minutes. 

Q. Can you give me the exact time as far as 
you know when you saw the boxes being car- 
ried out Sunday morning? 

A. I cannot say exactly; it was half-past 
eight or nine o’clock. 

Q. Did you see the wagon? I did. 

Q. What was the color of the wagon? A. It 
wasn’t white, it wasn’t black—the color of my 
coat. 

Q. What is the color of your coat? A. It 
isn’t gray and it isn’t black. I don’t know what 
color it is. 

Q. Did you see the horses? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Were there any horses to the wagon? 

A. I did not see any horses. 

Q. Did you see the harness? A. No, I did 
not. 

Q. Where were you when this occurred on 
Sunday morning? A. I was carrying coal and 
wood. 

Q. How many times did you carry coal and 
wood Sunday morning? A. Two times. 

Q. How far apart in time did you carry 
coal and wood on Sunday morning? A. About 
a half hour. 

Q. Now, Monday, what time Monday did you 
see anything? 

A. I saw about half-past six or seven o'clock. 

Q. Now, can you give me the exact time? 

A. About the same time, half hour difference 
there, I don’t know for certain. 

Q. About seven o'clock? A. Before seven, 
ten, fifteen or twenty minutes before seven. 

Q. Did. you look at your watch to see what 
time it was? 

A. I looked at the watch but I don’t remem- 
ber now what time it was. 

Q. What did you look at your watch for? 

A. What have I got a watch for if I don’t 
look at it? 

Q. Can you give me some idea what time it 
was rather than that it was ten, fifteen or 
twenty minutes before seven? 

A. No, I do not remember. I know I looked 
at my watch about that time. 


A. Fifteen after 








attainments.— Carlyle. 











T is in general more profitable to reckon up our defects than to boast of our 
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A Partial List of Reporters Using Gregg Shorthand 


We wish to compile a directory of reporters using Gregg Shorthand. While the list of those 
known to us is surprisingly large for such a young system, we feel sure that it is far from com- 
plete. The list is printed herewith, with the names arranged in alphabetical order, in the hope 
that any of our readers engaged in reporting work whose names are not included will notify us 
promptly. We believe this list to be absolutely accurate, but if any one discovers an error, we 
shall consider it a favor if he will notify us so that a correction may be made in the next issue. 


Anderson, Fred M., Official Court Reporter, Fourteenth Judicial Circuit, Muskegon, 
Mich. 


Blue, John W., Official Reporter, Twenty-second Judicial District Court, Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

Bradley, C. W., Official Reporter for the County Court, Purcell, Okla. 

Brewer, Stella, Stenographer, Supreme Court of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 

Burnside, O. C., Official Reporter, Thirteenth Judicial District of Arkansas, Junction 
City, Ark. 


Cabler, Cleveland, Reporter in Police Court, Fordyce, Ark. 

Cheney, Guy B., Court Reporter, South Bend, Wash. 

Combrink, W. E., Official Reporter, Siskiyou County, Yreka, Cal. 

Cravens, Tim B., Official Reporter, Twenty-ninth Judicial District, Columbia, Ky. 


Demaray, E. R., Official Reporter, Supreme Court of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

Denham, Dodd D., Official Reporter, Division No. 7 Circuit Court, and Division No. 2 
Criminal Court, Kansas City, Mo. 

Divet, W. L., Official Reporter, Fourth Judicial District, Lisbon, N. Dak. 

Dixon, Mrs. Izora, Reporter, Superior Court of the City of Perry, lowa. 

Dougherty, Emmet F., Official Reporter, Thirteenth Judicial District, Waukon, Iowa. 


Elliott, Miles, Official Stenographer, Thirty-sixth Judicial Circuit of Missouri, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 


Fish, Mary E., Official Court Stenographer, Forty-ninth Judicial District, Washington, 
Ind. 


Garrett, Ray, Secretary to the Justices of the Supreme Court of Illinois, Springfield, 
Il 


Gates, G. C., Court Reporter, Newport, Ark. 

Gilbert, Alexander M., Official Reporter, Massachusetts Superior Court, Boston, Mass. 

Green, Wm. C., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Fargo, N. Dak. (Member of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association.) 

Greene, Florence C., Court Stenographer, Superior Court, Providence, R. I. 

Gurtler, Fred H., General Court and Convention Reporter (Member Chicago Law Re- 
porters’ Association), 1018 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Harrington, Georgia, Official Court Stenographer, Delaware Circuit Court, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Herrick, Ethel M., Official Reporter, Circuit and Common Pleas Court, Findlay, Ohio. 

Humphrey, H. W., Official Court Stenographer, U. S. District Court, Enid, Okla. 


Johnson, George C., Court and Convention Reporter (Member of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association and of the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association), 
Suite 1414 Ft. Dearborn Bldg., 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


King, C. E., Official Reporter, District Court of Judicial District of Thunder Bay, Port 
Arthur, Ont., Canada. 

King, Dean, Official Court Reporter, Eleventh Judicial District of Montana, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. 

Kintzinger, John, Official Court Reporter, Nineteenth Judicial District of Iowa, in 

and for Dubuque County, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Ledford, E. E., Official Reporter, First Judicial District of Illinois, Harrisburg, Ill. 

Leedy, Jr., C. A., Official Stenographer for the Fifth Judicial District of Missouri, 
Platte City, Mo. 

Levin, John I., Reporter of Congressional Committees, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lingenfelder, W. D., Official Shorthand Reporter, Twelfth Judicial District of Iowa, 
Charles City, Iowa. 

Lipscomb, Myatt S., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District Court, Muskogee, Okla. 


McClain, Charles W., Court and Convention Reporter, Boise, Idaho. 

McConnell, Gertrude, Court Reporter (Member of National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation), Minot, N. Dak. 

McFarland, R. G., Official Reporter, Fifth Judicial District, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

McLaughlin, Claude, Stenographer and Deputy Clerk for the County Court of Lincoln 
County, Chandler, Okla. 

Meston, N. L., Court and General Reporter, 1000 New National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Miller, Alta L., Official Court Reporter, Superior Court, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Murphy, Minnie, Official Stenographer, Kentucky Railroad Commission, Frankfort, Ky. 


Nelson, Harold B., Official Reporter, Ninth Judicial District of North Dakota, Rugby 
N. Dak. 

Nelson, Verne E., Official Reporter, Thirty-fourth Judicial Circuit Court, Elkhart and 
La Grange Counties, Goshen, Ind. 

Niklaus, George F., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Boise, Idaho. (Mem- 
ber of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. ) 


Olk, Clarence L., Official Reporter for Municipal Court of Langlade County, Antigo, 
Wis. 


Perkins, R. Ocea, Official Court Reporter, Fifth Judicial Circuit of Alabama, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

Pickler, George D., Official Court Reporter, Fifteenth Judicial District, Smith Center, 
Kans. 

Pitken, Georgette, Official Reporter, County Court of Fulton County, Lewiston, IIl. 

Post, Hermann F., Official Court Reporter, Fourth Judicial District of Idaho, Sho- 
shone, Idaho. 

Power, Pearl A., Reporter, West Chicago Park Board, Union Park, Chicago, III. 


Ridenour, Eagan, Court Stenographer, Bellingham, Wash. 

Robinette, E. Gertrude, Official Court Reporter, Circuit Court of Allegany County, 
Cumberland, Md. 

Rogers, Ella M., Secretary of the Supreme Court, Providence, R. I. 

Rood, Cecil M., Court Reporter, San Diego, Cal. 


Schultz, Thomas W., Official Court Reporter, Twenty-second Judicial Circuit, Ken- 
nett, Mo. 

Scone, Thomas J., Official Court Reporter, Seventeenth Judicial Circuit, Rockford, Ill. 
(Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. ) 

Scott, F. P., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Shelby, O. J., Official Stenographer, Division No. 2, Circuit Court, Jasper County, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

Short, Carl B., Court and Convention Reporter, Roanoke, Va. (Member of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 

Simkin, Fred W., Official Reporter, Eleventh Judicial District of Kansas, Columbus, 

Kans. 
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Smith, Taylor, Official Court Reporter, Twenty-seventh Judicial Circuit, Farmington, 


Mo. 


Specking, Roscoe C., Official Reporter, Division No. 1, Circuit Court, Eighth Judicial 
District, St. Louis, Mo. (Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 


tion. 


Stevens, Mrs. Olive, Official County Court Reporter, Mercer County, Aledo, IIl. 


Sutton, L. C., Reporter for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co., 30444 W. 


Markham St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Taft, Thurlow T., Official Reporter, Fourteenth Judicial District, Humboldt, Iowa. 


Thompson, L. P., Official Court Stenographer, Twenty-seventh Judicial District, Lon- 


don, Ky. 


Weld, Alice A., Official Reporter, Circuit Court of Boone County, Belvidere, Ill. 
Welsh, M. W., Court Reporter, 513 Traction Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


White, Alfred F., Official Court Reporter, Sixth Judicial Circuit of Alabama, Tusca- 


loosa, Ala. 


Whiteside, Stansell, Official Stenographer for the District Court of the Twenty-fifth 


Judicial District of the State of Oklahoma, Altus, Okla. 


Wilcox, T. Paul, Official Court Stenographer, First Judicial District of Wyoming, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Williams, J. A., Official Court Reporter, Fifteenth Judicial District of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. (Member of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association.) 


Williams, Leitus G., Official Reporter, Twenty-fifth Judicial District, Jackson, Tillman 


and Harmon Counties, Altus, Okla. 


Wolf, Charles H., General Court and Convention Reporter, Kansas City, Mo. 


Zeigler, Roy, Official Court Reporter, County Court of Macon County, Decatur, III. 


@ 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Hardware Correspondence 


L. M. Chittenden, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

Throughout the business career of this com- 
pany, it has been the desire of its management 
to offer the trade products of such quality as 
has enabled us to establish a permanent and 
satisfactory trade in every state in the Union. 

Most of our trade are already familiar with 
the wonderful merits of our Elastic Carbon 
Paint and have voluntarily submitted to us 
letters of recommendation, extolling its excel- 
lent quality, but to such trade as have not 
already used this article we give the following 
guarantee: We guarantee in every instance 
where our Elastic Carbon Paint is used accord- 
ing to directions that it will last on a roof for 
a period of at least five years—and should it 
not prove as represented, we will furnish, free 
of charge, all the paint which may be required 
to keep the roof in good condition for a period 
of five years. 

Having explicit confidence in the quality of 
this article, we feel justified in making this 








guarantee, knowing those who contemplate 
using a paint of this kind will find it equally 
satisfactory as our many customers who are 
continually ordering by mail. 
Yours respectfully, 
R. S. McCarthy, 
1002 Grant Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 2lst inst. was duly re- 
ceived and acknowledged on the 23d inst. We 
have been somewhat delayed in giving you a 
satisfactory answer to this letter, in view of the 
fact that some of the papers became misfiled. 
We find, however, that we turned over to the 
Transportation Company two dozen handles 
hose, 52 Ib. Possibly you have received the full 
amount of goods by this time. If this is the 
case, we should like to have you advise us by 
return mail. On the other hand, if they have 
not arrived, kindly have your agent make a 
notation on your expense bill showing the 
shortage, and send it to us for further investi- 
gation. 

Yours truly, 




































THE 


R. O. Rhodes Company, 
123 South Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

We have filled your order as given our Mr. 
James, inclusive of shellacs, invoice enclosed. 
Spirit shellacs, however, are goods which we 
do not carry regularly in stock, and which we 
are compelled to purchase in the market. 
Therefore, we suggest that when in need of fur- 
ther stock of this kind, orders be sent to such of 
the Chicago jobbing houses as may be most 
agreeable to you. 

Standard turpentine shellacs will in most 
places replace spirit goods, and, as a rule, with 
better results. 

We thank you for your order and past favors. 

Yours very truly, 
O. P. Cleary, 
1356 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

As the season is coming around again when 
the question of heaters must be considered, we 
are pleased to say to you that notwithstanding 
the great popularity and success of our cele- 
brated Peach Oil Heater last season, we found 
we could make some improvements, which we 
have done, and now it is conceded by all as the 
most desirable oil heater for the price and qual- 
ity on the market. We make this heater in a 
medium size only, which is appreciated by the 
trade, as it does not require the carrying of 
such a large stock. 

If you are interested in this heater, we will 
be pleased to hear from you and quote you 
prices which we think will be an object to you 
to handle our stove. We should be glad to 
submit a sample to you at any time, or call to 
see you. If there is anything we can do to be 
of service, kindly let us know. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early date, 
we remain 

Very cordially yours, 


@ 


Concrete Furniture 

Thomas A. Edison, who declared recently that 
he would make it possible to build a concrete 
house for $1,000.00, has now announced that 
very soon he will put on the market concrete 
furniture, of which about $200.00 worth will 
furnish nicely one of the $1,000.00 houses. As 
to concrete dogs to stand warningly in the 
front yard and concrete cats to purr stonily 
under a concrete kitchen range, he made no 
announcement. 

The inventor has already made a reinforced 
concrete cabinet for the phonograph and pieces 
of furniture of concrete are on their way to 
Chicago and back to show what they can stand 
in the way of resisting handling by freight men. 
At present the weight of the cencrete furni- 
ture is about 33149 greater than wood, but 
Mr. Edison expects to reduce the excess to 
25%. 

The concrete surface can be stained, Mr. Edi- 
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son declares, so as to look like any kind of 
wood desired. His phonographic cabinet has 
been trimmed in white and gold. Its surface 
is like that of enameled wood. Not only is the 
concrete cabinet cheaper, Mr. Edison said to- 
day, but it has better acoustic properties than 
the old-fashioned wood cabinet. 

“Can I make concrete furniture,” repeated 
Mr. Edison when the question was asked. “Of 
course, I can. I am going to have concrete 
furniture on the market in the near future that 
will make it possible for the laboring man to 
put furniture in his home more artistic and 
more durable than is now to be found in the 
most palatial residence in Paris or along the 
Rhine. 

“And will it be cheap? Of course it will. If 
I couldn't put out my concrete furniture 
cheaper than the oak that comes from Grand 
Rapids, I wouldn’t go into the business. If a 
newly-wed now starts out with $450.00 worth of 
furniture on the installment plan, I feel confi- 
dent that we can give him more artistic and 
more durable furniture for $200.00. I will also 
be able to put out a whole bedroom set for five 
or six dollars.” 

Mr. Edison recently entertained in Orange 
one hundred and fifty visitors from the annual 
convention in New York of the American Me- 
chanical Engineers. Hardly less interesting 
than his prediction as to the furniture, was the 
exhibition to the visitors of the new home 
moving-picture outfit, which will be put on the 
market within the next three months at a cost 
of from fifty to seventy-five dollars retail. The 
outfit without the lighting device is no longer 
than an ordinary camera case. Seventy-eight 
feet of the reels are equivalent to one thousand 
feet of the ordinary reels. They can be car- 
ried in the pocket of the operator, while the 
ordinary reels, to give the same number of “feet 
of story” would weigh twenty pounds. 

The home films are to cover just as wide a 
range of subjects as the ordinary reels of to- 
day, but special attention is to be given to 
religious and educational subjects. It is a 
hobby with Mr. Edison to get the moving-pic- 
ture into the realm of education. 

The mechanical engineers also saw a demon- 
stration of the kinetograph. The desk phono- 
graph, on which Mr. Edison has been working 
for a long time, was also shown.—New York 


Times. 


Practical Education 

The suggestion made by the New Jersey com- 
missioner of education a short time ago that 
newspapers be introduced into the curriculum 
of the public schools to take the place of some 
of the drier and less instructive studies, is one 
which deserves careful consideration, and it is 
also one which is deserving of the attention of 
educators in every part of the country. 

Nothing could give more practical general 
information to the pupil than a daily reading of 
the average newspaper. It contains history, 
grammar, philosophy, geography, botany, 
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chemistry, orthography, and, in fact, nearly all 
the subjects which should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools, and this instruction is arranged in 
a style that most easily attracts the attention 
of student and leaves a more lasting im- 
pression on the mind. 

The newspaper directs the mind toward cur- 
rent events, gives the reader a knowledge of 
what is going on in the world at the time of 
reading, a most valuable adjunct to the study 
of history; and after a few years spent in 
school with the daily newspaper as a part of 
the course of study, the pupil cannot fail to 
come out better prepared for the practical af- 
fairs of life than is possible where the knowl- 
edge obtained is confined to scientific matters 
and ancient history. This is an age in which 
the people are living now, not in the past, and 
it is important that the pupils in the school 
shall come out of school with a knowledge of 
the world as it now is, not as it was fifty or 
one hundred years ago. The education should 
be such that the young man or young woman 
leaving school will be able to take up duties 
of life intelligently. 

And there is no other source so valuable for 
learning the practical things as the newspaper. 


he 


« 


My Ideal Secretary 


My favorable experience with my secretaries 
has taught me to expect, as well as to appre- 
ciate, certain essential qualifications and to at- 
tribute these virtues to the ideal secretary. 

It is, of course, understood that the secretary 
is employed to assist her employer and to fur- 
ther her work. She should, therefore, make 
herself familiar with it as rapidly as possible. 
Ignorance of any detail necessitates explanation 
or hinders the message to be delivered. The 
ideal secretary, therefore, uses every possible 
means to secure a complete and sympathetic 
understanding of the activities in which hee em- 
ployer is interested. This may mean at first ad- 
ditional study and reading outside of the re- 

uired hours, but it will amply repay her ef- 
ort in increased helpfulness. 

The new task with its new interests will nat- 
urally be associated with a somewhat new vo- 
cabulary. Every employer is accustomed to 
certain lines of thought which will be indicated 
in his vocabulary. Variations which may seem 
to the secretary nonessential will to him cause 
a marked difference in meaning. Absolute 
fidelity to dictation is, therefore, indispensable. 
If the secretary questions her mastery of the 
word or phrase, she should at once ask for its 
repetition in order that the transcript may be 
perfect. The ideal secretary will understand 
from the beginning that her interpretation of 
the employer's thought may differ from his own 
and that he has the right and privilege of in- 
sisting upon his version of the matter. Hap- 
pily, the mastery of the vocabulary comes with 
patient attention and with ad familiarity. 
It is needless to say that this power greatly in- 
creases the value of the secretary’s services. 
The ideal secretary adjusts herself to the re- 
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quirements and interests of a business or pro- 
fession and, for the time being, sinks her own 
personality, losing it in the larger life into 
which she has entered. As she takes dictation, 
she becomes for the time being an instrument 
of record. This temporary self-cffacement mar- 
velously assists the one who is thinking, dic- 
tating and deciding at the same time. A 
slight interruption, a playful remark, wriggling 
in the chair, an attitude of impatience or of 
unrest may make the task of the employer 
doubly difficult and hinder the completion of 
the essential thought. While initiative and 
judgment are imperative, this seemingly op- 
posite virtue of self-effacement is equally indis- 

nsable. The employer of the ideal secretary 

as every cause to be grateful to her for this 
attitude, which indicates the forgetting of self 
in the interests of the chosen work. 

Another virtue which the employer prizes be- 
yond words is the unfailing accuracy of his 
methodical secretary, who always puts every- 
thing in the right place, often supplying his 
lack in this regard. He does not need to re- 
member the multitude of details which she re- 
members. He need not study nor think where 
anything is because she keeps everything in its 
place and remembers for him. Such method is 
like addition; it is useless if not absolutely ac- 
curate. It comes only with constant self-dis- 
cipline and schooling, but it is well worth the 

rice. 

Added to these qualifications must be alert- 
ness in recognizing the important thing to be 
done at the next moment; and a dignity of 
demeanor that speaks the womanly character, 
which is, after all, the most essential qualifica- 
tion of the ideal secretary.—Sarah Louise Ar- 


nold. 


Do Not Undervalue Yourself 


The world takes us at our own valuation, as 
a rule, and unless we are deluded by an exag- 
gerated self-esteem, it will accept us on our 
own estimate. 

Do not be afraid to voice your own value, 
providing you can “make good” on any prom- 
ises or statements you make. The idea that a 
timid, retiring manner succeeds either in so- 
cial or business life is erroneous. Without 
boasting, give full credit to your possibilities 
and accomplishments, else you cannot expect 
others to do so. 

The biggest, the most irremediable mistake 
made by women, or men, either, for the mat- 
ter of that, is the one assuming a false modesty 
regarding their work. Underestimation of the 
work of others is the natural tendency of man- 
kind. To concur in this opinion is to put your 
efforts and accomplishments on the toboggan 
that leads to the land of oblivion. 

If you can bake a delicious cake, say so and 
back up the declaration with the cake. If 
you are an expert typewriter, tell your pro- 
spective employer about it. Do not hide ind 
a noncommittal “I think I can please you.” 
Such colorless phrases are the language of the 




















mediocre, but never by any chance are they 
found in the conversation of the aggressive, 
pushing, positive party traveling on the limited 
to whatever point he desires to reach. 

It is what you know and what you make 
other folks know that counts in the great game 
of getting on.—Young People’s Weekly. 


@ 


General Railway Business Letters 
Dear Siz: 

Engine 61, Engineer Wilson, left here at 2 
A. M., according to train sheet in dispatcher’s 
office. When engine reached Wyoming Junc- 
tion, on account of having hot engine tracks, 
engineer claimed it was unsafe to go farther 
and the engine was brought back and another 
sent out to take the train to its destination. I 
should like an explanation as to why the track 
could not have been packed and the train taken 
to its destination. It would have avoided the 
extra expense of running out another locomo- 
tive to do the work that this one should have 
done. 

Will send you draft for Mr. Jones in a few 
days. He is not worth more than $30.00. Will 
send another man to-morrow or next day to 
take his place. I do not think that it would 
be policy to take off the Western Union mes- 
senger to pay the operator, but if you can 
make such arrangements with the new man and 
have him deliver the messages, it is all right. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

Saturday morning you~ will receive Union 
Pacific Office Car 103, with General Manager 
Nichols and party of Omaha, together with the 
General Superintendent of the Omaha Divi- 
sion. They will probably remain at the Springs 
for several days to obtain a little rest. I 
should like very much to have you give Mr. 
Nichols all the attention that you can and 
make it pleasant for him and the others as 
long as they remain at Hot Springs. If I can 
do anything for him, please wire at once. 

I think that you would better set the car on 
the back track east of the cut-off and when- 
ever he wants water Dean can take the car 
up to the spur track and fill it. 

I shall be very busy the next ten days and 
may not be able to get up to see him, so would 
like to have you make it as pleasant as possible 
for him. Please extend to him the freedom of 
the road. If he would like to run up to Dead- 
wood and over our Baltimore Mountain Line, 
we will pull the car to Deadwood and give him 
a special train on the narrow gauge. 

Very truly yours, 


Dear Sir: 
Referring to attached stock report: Please 
see how far an engineer going east could have 
seen this animal from the point at which it was 
struck. Do I understand that there is a fence 
on both sides of the track, and, if so, was fence 
in good condition? Give me this information 
with prompt return of all papers. 
Yours truly, 
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Dear Sir: 

We are informed by our General Passenger 
Agent at Buffalo, New York, that you contem- 
plate making a trip on the Great Lakes this 
season. You will, no doubt, be able to arran 
the itinerary of your trip from the schedule 
given in the folder sent you. As soon as you 
have definitely decided on same, we shall be 
pleased to make your reservations for you. 

Kindly write me, advising when you expect 
to start, also how many there will be in your 
party, and either Mr. Gibson, our traveling rep- 
resentative, or I will endeavor to see you in 
person and arrange with you for your trip. 

Yours very truly, 





Dear Sir: 

Please note paper attached and furnish copy 
of Baltimore & Ohio report; also full report 
as to condition when received and whether 
goods were shipped in tin cans or otherwise. 
Also say whether condition of car floor was 
such as to indicate that leakage occurred after 
leaving Des Moines and how long after deliv- 
ery of goods was it before your attention was 
called to the matter? Please acknowledge 
promptly. 

Yours truly, 


@ 


Hall Caine on America 


Mr. Caine thus gives his impressions of Am- 
erica and the Americans. 

I love America and the Americans. I love 
America because it is big, and because its big- 
ness is constantly impressing the imagination 
and stimulating the heart. I love its people 
because they are free, with a freedom which 
the rest of the world takes as by stealth, and 
they claim openly as their right. I love them 
because they are the most industrious, earnest, 
active, and ingenious people on the earth; be- 
cause they are the most moral, religious, and, 
above all, the most sober people in the world; 
because, in spite of all shallow judgments of 
superficial observers, they are the most child- 
like in their national character, the easiest to 
move to laughter, the readiest to be touched to 
tears, the most absolutely true in their im- 
pulses, and the most generous in their applause. 
I love the men of. America because their bear- 
ing toward the women is the finest chivalry I 
have yet seen anywhere, and I love the women 
because they can preserve an unquestioned 
purity with a frank and natural manner, and 
a fine independence of sex. I love the Consti- 
tution of America because its freedom is the 
freest I know of, because it has broken away 
from all effete superstitions of authority, 
whether in church or state, and has left the 
rest of the world in the pitiful shadow of both 
follies, to toil after it by more than a hundred 
ears. 

And if these are qualities which have their de- 
fects, I go the length of loving some of the fail- 
ings of American life and character as well. 
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(For key to this plate, see *‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 105 and 106.) 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 106 and 107.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ““Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 107 and 108.) 














